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RESURRECTION OF THE LEAGUE 


By H. LaurerPACHT 


HE appearance of Lord Cecil’s autobiography,’ in 

terms, largely, of the history of the League of 

Nations, marks an event of significance for political 

thought in the sphere of international relations. 

The book does not herald or invite a new movement 
of opinion. But it is likely to lend powerful and authoritative 
support to a trend well under way. For Lord Cecil’s 
autobiography appears at a period of the war when there 
has already begun to take place a visible change in the general 
attitude towards the League of Nations. The future historian 
will be able to state with substantial accuracy that, when in 
the second year of the second World War the problem of 
post-war international reconstruction became a subject of 
study and discussion, there was no longer a tendency to 
view the League of Nations as a pathetic and grotesque heap 
of ruins to which it had been reduced by totalitarian force. 
The League of Nations was becoming once more what it 
was in 1919 to enlightened public opinion, namely, an 
expression of the highest political aspiration of humanity. 
When founded in 1919, the League was more than the sequel 
of the experience of the World War and of the period of 
international anarchy which preceded it—a no mean 
experience in itself. There was then a_ willingness— 
inarticulate in some, but active in most—to accept the basic 
philosophy of the League in terms which underlay Kant’s 
explanation of a World Federation: The purpose of man is 
to progress in well-being towards the development of his 
intellectual and moral capacities ; such progress is conditioned 
by the attainment of perfect internal government; the 
possibility of such government is, in turn, dependent on the 
establishment of an international system for securing the 
peace of the world. Thus conceived, a League of Nations 
must be regarded as the abiding political ideal of mankind. 


1A Great iment. An autiobiography by Viscount Cecil [Lord Robert Cecil]. 
(Jonathan Cape, 1941. pp. 390. 16s.) 
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It was realised that its future achievements and failures must 
be viewed from that wider perspective, and that there was a 
duty not to judge it by poh en 2 to any passing period of 
adversity. 

That attitude suffered a set-back in the decade preceding 
the second World War. The successful assertion of power 
politics and of defiance of international law and morality 
lent a touch of plausibility to attempts to revitalise the 
teachings of Frederick the Great, of Hegel and of Treitschke 
under the attractive guise of a realist science of international 
relations. In that science power was once more acclaimed 
as the primary and enduring factor in the relations of States ; 
human beings organised as sovereign States were once more 
declared to be outside those moral restraints and incapable 
of that intelligence benefiting from experience which, within 
the State, have lifted the individual from barbarism to 
civilisation ; and the schemes of international organisation 
which, to the glory of the human spirit, have been successively 
put forward by constructive thinkers of all ages were 
represented as subtle devices of ingenious nationalism bent 
on perpetuating the advantages of the national status quo at 
any particular period. That facile perversion of realism was 
in itself a melancholy reminder of the corrupting power of 
force. There were many who, while denouncing and 
condemning violence, were unable to escape the influence 
of its glamorous successes. However, the attraction of that 
rationalisation of physical force in the field of social science 
was naturally shortlived. It did not survive the revolt of 
civilised society against organised lawlessness. In 1941 there 
was a growing realisation that the fact and the magnitude 
and the appraisal, by the remaining neutrals, of the meaning 
of the war waged by the Allies were a proper measure of 
the essential reality of the ideals of the League of Nations. 
That enduring significance of the League of Nations was 
becoming clear in proportion as it was generally acknowledged 
that the discussion and study, on the part of those suitably 
situated, of the problem of the future organisation of the 
world, was a proper and legitimate pre-occupation in time 
of war. Statements, which were formerly apt to be brushed 
aside with impatience, like “if the League did not exist, it 
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RESURRECTION OF THE LEAGUE 


would be necessary to invent it” or “ what else can you 
put in its place ?” acquired a new and affirmative meaning. 
The League had become once more the anchor sheet of 
constructive thought in the matter of international organisa- 
tion. There was a feeling of embarrassment at the thought 
that during a transient period of retrogression so many 
should have yielded so readily to the temporary triumphs of 
force as to embrace or treat seriously a recrudescence of 
realism which political science and ethics had agreed in 
regarding as utterly discredited. In the second year of the 
second World War this kind of realism had become largely 
a matter of the past. The feeling was growing that, in 
addition to any possible schemes of regional Federation, the 
continuance of a strengthened League of Nations as a 
universal system for the purpose of securing peace by the 
collective effort of States was an essential part of the ultimate 
war aim. To that growing consciousness Lord Cecil’s book 
is bound to give a powerful impetus. 

There are two special reasons why the personality of the 
author of this unorthodox biography counts for so much in 
this connection. The first is that he has never wavered in his 
adherence to the essential principles of the League. This can 
he said of very few only—even of those whose devotion to the 
idea of the League has been beyond cavil. Ardent believers 
in collective security and leaders of the League of Nations 
movement were ready, on strategic and other grounds, to 
justify the attitude of the British and French governments 
at the time of the invasion of Manchuria. After the annexation 
of Abyssinia by Italy many supporters of the League 
emphasised the wisdom of recognising facts as well as the 
duty of remembering that, after all, Great Britain had been 
responsible for similar actions in the past. Statesmen, who 
in 1919 regarded physical sanctions for coercing and penalising 
the aggressor as of the essence of the League, in 1936 
deprecated the idea of compulsion and spoke of the League as 
being exclusively an organ of conciliation and co-operation. 
Lord Cecil is one of the few whose course has not been 
subject to any such vacillations. As the official representative 
of successive governments at the Assembly and in the Council 
he was often compelled to give effect to decisions of which 
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he did not approve. On such occasions he refrained as a 
rule from an eloquent justification of a course of action 
which appeared to him distasteful. On crucial occasions his 
manner was one of a dignity and a determination which 
succeeded in rescuing what could be saved from the wreckage 
of opportunism or obstructive caution. There are many who 
will not share Lord Cecil’s view that the League emerged 
successfully from the Corfu incident when Italy bombarded 
and occupied the island as a reprisal against the murder of 
an Italian general in Greek territory. There are many who 
believe that that incident was the thin edge of disintegration 
thrust into the structure of the League. But it is difficult 
to deny that Lord Cecil’s bearing at the Assembly did much 
to offset the damage. In answer to the contention of the 
Italian delegates that the matter was one touching the 
sovereignty of the Italian State and, as such, beyond the 
jurisdiction of any outside body, Lord Cecil, at a meeting 
of the Assembly unprecedented in dramatic tension and in 
the realisation of the significance of the event with which 
it was confronted, asked the Secretary-General to read out 
aloud the relevant articles of the Covenant as a clear and 
solemn answer to the Italian claim. 

And yet, although the book tells the story of one who 
has adhered unflinchingly to the major principles of the 
Covenant, the reader is far from gathering the impression 
that that consistency was one of a fanatic or of a doctrinaire. 
In the cumulative light of post-war history the book is one 
of a realist statesman in the true meaning of the word. It 
shows how the maintenance and the collective enforcement 
of international peace constitute a major national interest— 
an interest in the long run as tangible as that involved in a 
direct attack upon national territory. 

The second reason of the importance of Lord Cecil’s 
book is the fact that it is based on the experience of one who 
can truly say of himself pars maxima fui. As such it is full 
of instruction on the vital question of the reasons of the 
failure of the League in the second decade of its existence. 
The predominant impression with which the reader is left 
is that that failure was due to deficiencies of leadership, to 
its ignorance and its shortsightedness. In fact, there runs 
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RESURRECTION OF THE LEAGUE 


through the book an accusing note which is not devoid of 
bitterness. Lord Cecil is of the view that “if the League 
has failed in some respects, it is because the Governments 
or some of them actively or passively desired that it should 
fail” (p. 80). He believes that Mr. Baldwin and other 
Conservative leaders regarded the League “as a kind of 
excrescence which must be carefully prevented from having 
too much influence on our foreign policy ” and that “Geneva, 
to them, was a strange place in which a new-fangled machine 
existed in order to enable foreigners to influence our inter- 
national action” (p. 146). His view of most Conservative 
politicians is that “not only did they reject in their hearts 
the League of Nations, but they did not propose to take 
any steps for getting rid of war” (p. 189). He thinks that 
in 1933 “ one of the chief objects of the British Government 
seemed to be to lessen the prestige and authority of the 
League” (p. 245). He recalls that at the Assembly of the 
League following upon the Lytton Report, the British 
delegate, Sir John Simon, “ made a forensic defence of 
Japan, and, according to the account of some of those 
present, was formally thanked by M. Matsuoka, the Japanese 
delegate ” (p. 234). And there are other, even more pro- 
nounced, passages which hardly substantiate the publisher’s 
view that Lord Cecil “‘ scarcely blames ” and that he “ rarely 
criticises.” But we still may agree, with affection and respect 
for one who has beneficently dedicated his life to the greatest 
of all causes, that “ Lord Cecil writes as he has lived, as a 
gentleman.” For there is no trace in his narrative of personal 
attack or of imputation of motives. It is an accusation of 
the shortsightedness of the leaders of a world empire who, 
in the author’s view, embraced a parochial realism ignoring 
the essential interdependence of the world. It is an 
accusation of leadership which sheltered itself behind the 
doubtful expediency of the refusal to undertake commitments 
covering unforeseeable contingencies. The fact is that the 
security of civilised life consists in framing laws and accepting 
obligations for future contingencies which cannot be foreseen 
in all their implications. The possible—in fact, the inevitable 
—measure of resulting injustice is preferable to the insecurity 
and precariousness of anarchy. This is a truth which applies 
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to States no less than to individuals. The verdict of history 
will probably support Lord Cecil’s view that successive 
governments were ill advised in their refusal to agree to the 
extension or definition of their obligations in the matter of 
collective security. In the end, they were driven to give far- 
reaching undertakings in circumstances which were politically 
and otherwise open to question. 

There will probably be less agreement with Lord Cecil’s 
strictures on the disarmament policy of British governments. 
There is warrant for the view that they bore a share of 
responsibility for the disintegration of the League by their 
laxity in the fulfilment of existing obligations and by their 
refusal to support effectively the cause of international 
security and arbitration. These contributions to international 
peace could have been made, without stint, consistently with 
the true interests of Great Britain and of the Empire. 
However, given the situation created by the refusal to 
contribute more effectively to the cause of international 
arbitration and security, it was difficult to expect a more 
drastic policy of limitation of armaments than that actually 
followed :by the British governments. Very few will agree 
with Lord Cecil that the Treaty of Versailles, when read in 
conjunction with the Covenant, imposed upon the Allies the 
absolute legal duty of limitation of armaments consequent 
upon German disarmament. Neither was such duty imposed 
by the Covenant. Disarmament, when unaccompanied by 
parallel progress in the sphere of security and arbitration, 
was not a programme which could be urged consistently with 
national and international security. Politically, it is not easy 
to acquiesce in the opinion that if the Allies had disarmed, 
the principal German grievance would have disappeared and 
with it the main cause of the rise and growth of the Nazi 
régime. 

There will probably be agreement—and there must be 
agreement unless we abandon ourselves to the view that 
in the international sphere events are impervious to human 
will and intelligence—that the collapse of collective security 
was the consequence of the absence of far-sighted and 
courageous leadership. It may, of course, be said that the 
absence of such leadership was due to the fact that there 
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RESURRECTION OF THE LEAGUE 


was no public opinion sufficiently determined and sufficiently 
endowed with a sense of historic continuity. But these are 
not usual qualities of the collective mind. However, it is a 
mistake to identify this failure of leadership with the short- 
comings or defection of one particular party. It is possible 
that some such error may be the result of the emphasis 
which Lord Cecil places on the circumstance that the League 
gained a new and continuing accession of power with the 
advent of the Labour Government in 1929 and that some of 
the Conservative leaders exhibited an uninformed and petty 
dislike of the League and of its ideals. ‘The fact is that it is 
by no means certain that if a Labour Government had been 
in power in the course of the Manchurian dispute in 1931 
or during the Italo-Abyssinian war in 1935, the British 
attitude would have been radically different from what it was. 
It is probable that the roots of the evil go much deeper and 
that they are intimately connected with the entire problem 
of the conduct of foreign affairs in democracies in relation to 
collective security. Democratic governments are composed 
of statesmen and politicians who, for various reasons, are 
subject to the overwhelming desire to avoid trouble and to 
preserve peace even if such peace means a precarious war 
for the next generation or even for their own on the day after 
to-morrow. They are inclined to act literally on the words 
of the prayer: Give us peace in our day, O Lord. But the 
obligations of collective security are in the nature of an 
insurance which requires the payment of costly premiums. 
Like other institutions of civilised life, it may demand the 
sacrifice of immediate interests—including the immediate 
interest of peace—for the sake of a wider future good. It 
must be a matter for most serious consideration and for 
future study how best to ensure the continuity and effectiveness 
of the foreign policy of democracies, especially in the field 
of national and collective security, irrespective of ephemeral 
exigencies of internal politics. When Mr. Baldwin, in his 
capacity as Prime Minister, revealed that his government 
refrained from proceeding with the cask of rearmament on 
the ground that a disclosure of its necessity would have 
seriously endangered the electoral chances of his party, 
he was drawing attention to a problem of a gravity 
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transcending the immediate issue with which he was 
concerned. 

However, the failure of the League of Nations is not 
attributable to any single cause. In particular, it is impossible 
to evade the question as to how far this result was due to 
the absence of a sufficiently large measure of restriction upon 
the legal freedom of action of the members of the League. 
It is not altogether clear what is Lord Cecil’s final answer 
to this question. Occasionally he expresses the view that 
the very existence of clear-cut obligations for the collective 
enforcement of peace is in itself a powerful factor in the 
promotion of peace and security. Thus he is “ morally 
certain” that if the Treaty of Mutual Assistance had been 
in operation “the Italian invasion of Abyssinia and the 
German invasions of Czechoslovakia and Poland would 
never have taken place” (p. 158). He often deplores the 
unwillingness of Great Britain to undertake definite commit- 
ments, and it is obvious that he sees in that disinclination a 
major factor in the post-war retrogression. At the same 
time he is emphatic that there is nothing inherently wrong 
in the existing provisions of the Covenant and that if 
interpreted loyally and in good faith they would have proved 
adequate for the purpose for which they were designed. 
There is no doubt that he would have preferred a more 
pronounced limitation of the sovereignty of the members of 
the League. But he explains in various parts of his auto- 
biography that any limitation of sovereignty beyond that 
actually achieved in the Covenant was impossible in 1919 at 
the Peace Conference. There was, he says repeatedly, a 
marked opposition against anything in the nature of a super- 
State. “ Nothing can be more certain than that any attempt 
to erect a super-State would have failed” (p.71). There 
will be many who will be inclined to join issue with Lord 
Cecil on that question. There is a media via between what 
is popularly regarded as a super-State and the rigid principle 
of unanimity under the Covenant. There is also abundant 
evidence in Lord Cecil’s own book that it was not inevitable 
that the League of Nations should have been exclusively the 
work of the politicians and the diplomats assembled at the 
Peace Conference. The establishment of the League was to 
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a large extent the result of the insistence of wide masses 
determined to prevent a repetition of the cataclysm of another 
World War. Lord Cecil admits that the great mass of the 
peoples was ready to make great sacrifices to secure peace. 
So real was that pressure from below that any of the delegates 
determined to represent effectively popular feeling would 
have been in a strong position. 

Undoubtedly, the Covenant of the League is an example 
of an unparalleled and truly revolutionary limitation of the 
sovereignty of its members. For no other designation can 
properly be given to the enactment of the collective right of 
intervention on the part of the League in disputes between 
its members, to the most drastic limitation of the right of 
war, and to the recognition of the principle of coercive 
sanctions against sovereign States. At the same time it is 
true that in the Covenant, both as adopted and as interpreted 
in practice, these limitations did not go far enough and that, 
apart from other reasons which may well have proved 
superior to any purely legal obligation, however rigid and 
far-reaching, the effective reservation of freedom of action 
was one of the principal causes of the collapse of the collective 
system set up in the Covenant. In establishing the League, 
governments fell short of their own professions made during 
the World War and of the expectations of large sections of 
their peoples. As an instrument for the legal organisation 
of peace, the Covenant was defective from the very beginning. 
Those who framed it were deliberately obscure in the matter 
of prohibition of war, and by limiting it to “ resort to war,” 
as distinguished from resort to force, left the door wide open 
for abuse and confusion. While introducing the principle 
of collective enforcement of peace, they limited its obligations 
to economic action and refrained from providing for the 
jurisdiction of the League as a whole both to determine the 
case of aggression and to direct the course of collective 
action aiming at its suppression. They declined to sanction 
the principle of obligatory judicial settlement even with 
regard to disputes which they themselves described as 
generally suitable for such settlement. Sovereignty, formally 
enshrined in the rigid principle of unanimity, was made to 
permeate even the machinery of pacific settlement. The 
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result of that combination of far-reaching restrictions with 
the maintenance of sovereignty was a flexible instrument of 
great elasticity—an instrument which, because of its elasticity, 
has often been described by friends of the League as the best 
instrument that could be devised for the purpose for which 
it was intended. This would have been so if the circumstances 
had been favourable. But they were not. In consequence, 
the elasticity of the Covenant has worked one way only. Its 
potential strength has been allowed to remain in the back- 
ground ; but members of the League have often appealed 
to those of its provisions which left them complete freedom 
of action and which reduced the Covenant to a mere 
declaration of principle. 


While, therefore, any argument based on the use of the 
term “ super-State ” is bound to be of limited advantage in 
the discussion, it is probable that a further surrender of 
sovereignty within a reformed League of Nations will be 
recognised to be a necessary condition of its usefulness as 
an instrument of peace. This applies in particular to the 
question of the peaceful change of treaties and of customary 
international law—a matter which is generally regarded as 
one of the crucial problems of international peace and 
organisation. There are many who believe that the failure 
of the post-war system as set up in the Covenant of the 
League was due to the fact that it did not provide effective 
means for changing conditions which, in the language of 
the Covenant, have become dangerous to the peace of the 
world. It is possible to argue—and Lord Cecil does not 
altogether seem to disapprove of the argument—that even 
the existing Article 19 which lays down that the Assembly 
may recommend the reconsideration of treaties and conditions 
calling for a change would have been adequate for the purpose 
of instituting responsible discussion and of mobilising public 
opinion in support of a change. However, as in the matter 
of enforcing the law so also with regard to changing it, 
public opinion, when relied upon as the chief instrumentality, 
is a deceptive weapon. It is therefore somewhat perturbing 
to find that in his scheme of an International Authority, 
ptinted as an Appendix at the end of the book, Lord Cecil’s 
solution does not differ radically from that adopted in the 
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Covenant. He proposes that if the recommendation for a 
change is agreed upon unanimously, except for the votes of 
States immediately interested, it should be binding on all 
State Members, and that if it is adopted by a majority it 
should bind those who voted in the majority. The proposed 
departure from the existing Covenant is not, it is true, a 
negligible one. Qualified unanimity—i.e. one in which the 
votes of the interested parties are not counted—is substituted 
for the principle of absolute unanimity. The history of the 
League has shown that on important occasions it was possible 
to achieve such qualified unanimity. But there were occasions 
which admitted of no element of doubt—as in the case of 
the Italian invasion of Abyssinia—and in which no qualified 
unanimity could be achieved. The very requirement of 
qualified unanimity may act as an invitation to obstruction, 
as an inducement to secure a subservient satellite, or as a 
means of devitalising the proposed change. 

The problem of peaceful change cannot be solved on any 
other than legislative basis, i.e. by way of decisions of an 
international organ endowed with effective authority in law 
and in fact to impose its decrees upon a dissenting minority. 
Such an authority may, perhaps not inaccurately, invite the 
charge of constituting a super-State. Whatever name we 
choose to give to the organ entrusted with such powers, it 
is the only instrument capable of a true solution of the 
problem of peaceful change. The question of the size of 
the majority required for legislative action of this nature 
must remain a matter of study and discussion. There will 
be general agreement that no State should be required to 
give up its legal rights unless in pursuance of a decision of an 
overwhelming majority of the members of the League. To 
be real and acceptable, any such addition to the competence 
of the League must be accompanied by a substantial modifica- 
tion of the present rights of its members in the matter of 
voting and representation. The rigid principle of abstract 
equality, in addition to being morally objectionable, is not 
compatible with the existence of a League entrusted with 
the solution of this and other crucial problems of international 
order. Any revision of the Covenant in the matter of 
equality in representation and in voting power is admittedly 
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fraught with difficulties. But it is better to face squarely the 
immensity of the problem in all its ramifications than to 
adopt solutions which leave matters substantially as they 
were before. An ineffective solution is, in its results, almost 
as reprehensible as the flippancy of the realist who concedes 
that the question of peaceful change is the central problem 
of international relations; who admits that its effective 
solution is impossible short of a limitation of sovereignty 
implied in the power of an international authority to impose 
changes by a majority vote; who denies that States will 
ever consent to any such limitation ; and who resigns himself 
to the conviction that the problem of change in the relations 
of States is in essence one of power and to the hope that 
such power may exert its influence by way of peaceful 
persuasion and a precarious interplay of threats and pressure 
short of war rather than through its more natural 
manifestations. 

In the matter of the recent schemes of Federation, Lord 
Cecil is distinctly critical insofar as such schemes are put 
forward as alternatives to the League of Nations. But he 
is in favour of Confederations within the framework of the 
League, established on the basis of geographical propinquity 
and endowed with organs of their own. There is no reason 
why such Confederations should not be thought of in terms 
of the Federal principle proper, subject to the retention of 
separate international personality by the member States. For 
it is probable that the progression of mankind towards a 
politically integrated international society conceived as a true 
Federation of the World will proceed on two parallel lines : 
horizontally, as it were, by way of a gradual development of 
the existing Confederation of States, namely, the League of 
Nations, in the direction of a Federation through the slow 
process of progressive limitations of the sovereignty of its 
members ; vertically, as it were, by way of geographically 
limited Federations in the full sense of the word, established 
on the basis of affinity of culture, of language, of tradition, 
and of political ideas. Any such schemes must be regarded 
as a proper subject of serious and unprejudiced study. They 
may supplement, with great advantage, the development 
resulting from the rebirth of a reformed and strengthened 
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League of Nations. But the latter must remain the starting 
point of political thought and action in the field of international 
reconstruction. Without the unifying and restraining influence 
of a League of Nations universal in its potential membership, 
any such limited Federations may well become a source of 
regional friction and far-flung wars. Without the League 
of Nations—every consideration of dignity and perspective 
impels us to retain its very name—we must see ourselves 
deprived of that beacon of historic continuity, of universality, 
and of the unity of the human race without which all schemes 
of international organisation must remain mere constitution 
mongering. 











PLANNING FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


By Tuomas SHARP 


HEN it was announced last autumn that a new 
government department, a Ministry of Works 
and Buildings, was being formed, with Lord 
Reith at its head, the announcement was evety- 
where greeted with a remarkable display of 
enthusiasm amd hope. Here at last seemed to be an answer 
to the demand which had been widely made for some time 
previously, and which had been growing steadily in intensity, 
that preparation and planning should be undertaken now 
for the “new Britain” which should be developed after 
the war, a Britain with greatly improved social relationships 
and opportunities, with healthier and less hideous towns, 
with its lovely heritage in landscape maintained and developed. 
It seemed at last that official recognition had been given to 
the existence of war aims at home, even though war aims 
abroad were too difficult a matter to be openly defined. 

In the months which have elapsed since that announce- 
ment, though nothing very much seems to have been done, 
the hopes have grown rather than diminished. Lord Reith 
issued a cautious statement shortly after his appointment, a 
statement which seemed almost to be a warning, since it 
appeared to suggest that his principal work was the organisa- 
tion of the building industry for war purposes. Nevertheless 
for some months the press has been all agog with sketches 
of plans for the new Britain, and especially for the new 
London which is to rise phcenix-like from the rubble and 
ashes of bombardment. Everywhere people talk of the finer 
world that must be built when the war is finished. There 
is a spirit of idealism abroad: a determination, or at least a 
hope, that this chance of reconstruction shall not be missed 
or muddled. 

Cynics say that happened before and nothing came of it. 
The phrase “a home for heroes ” has not been spoken for 
twenty years without a sneer, and no one dare use it now 
save to try to discredit in advance these new hopes for the 
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future—nor should anyone wish to use it, for all that we want 
is a decent home for ordinary humanity. Certainly the high 
hopes and easy promises of 1919 bore a bitter fruit. In the 
international field we are reaping an unpleasant harvest now. 
And while in the domestic field the rottenness of the crop 
as a whole may have been exaggerated (for some at least of 
the seeds sown by the 1917-1919 Ministry of Reconstruction 
came to belated and patchy fruition in the years between the 
wars) nevertheless there, too, there has been far more reason 
for disappointment and regret than for satisfaction. 

Many of the reforms advocated by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction at the end of the last war were killed by the 
desire to “get back to normal” which followed victory, 
and by the extravagant panic about economy which followed 
four years of hitherto undreamed-of expenditure. Those 
dangers lie in wait for us again, though because war has this 
time devastated large areas of our own towns the cry “ back 
to normal ” will not have so easy an appeal nor be so fatally 
easy a possibility. But many other reforms died rather than 
were killed: died from unsatisfactory delivery at birth, or 
because they were inadequately nourished and supported : 
poor orphans separated from their relatives, crying feebly 
and alone without sustenance in the harsh forgetful world 
into which they had been hopefully but somewhat negligently 
cast. 

Obviously to attempt reconstruction by setting scores of 
unrelated groups of experts to work separately on separated 
aspects of closely-related problems is futile. An ordered and 
properly balanced pattern for a new world can never be 
produced in that way. At best it will result in so many plans 
for so many individual reforms, all of them requiring such a 
complicated mass of machinery to put them into operation, 
that a large proportion of them will simply get lost, forgotten 
of cast aside in the resultant confusion. More generally the 
advocated reforms will be so over-lapping, probably even so 
mutually contradictory, that confusion will be even worse 
confounded, and the whole business of reconstruction will 
be so discredited that people will cry out for a return to the 
simple chaos of /aissey-faire. Whichever way it goes the 
possibility of any reconstruction worthy of the name, and 
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worthy of the hope that inspired the demand for it, will have 
disappeared under a mountain of muddle and memoranda. 
The brave new world does not lie that way. It is a prime 
necessity of success in any attempt at methodical national 
reconstruction that the various reforms to be attempted must 
be welded into one comprehensive plan—and not only a 
comprehensive plan but a comprehensible one. 

Clearly, of course, there has got to be some sub-division 
in organisation. No one body sitting as a whole can success- 
fully tackle all the major and minor matters in all the manifold 
fields of reconstruction—housing, education, finance, milk 
distribution, policing, agriculture, child welfare, employment 
and all the rest. The problem is how to arrange such sub- 
division so that there shall be no dissipation of effort and 
that the maximum possible amount of co-ordination can be 
achieved. 

The recently-created Ministry of Reconstruction is no 
doubt intended for that purpose—or was it intended merely 
as a sop to satisfy the public demand that something should 
be done about a Better Britain? Certainly the Government 
and the Civil Service do not yet seem to attach much 
importance to it. It couv/d however be used for that purpose, 
and Mr. Greenwood, at least, seems to take his mission 
seriously, for he has spoken about preparing schemes for 
reform in the educational system, the social services and town 
planning, and of making plans to deal with poverty, unemploy- 
ment and other evils of that kind. But if the definition of 
Mr. Greenwood’s status as being “ chairman of a group of 
Ministers in charge of reconstruction ” means, as it is likely 
that it does, that each problem of reconstruction is going to 
be left to the government department which ordinarily deals 
with administration on the particular field in which the 
problem occurs, then that arrangement promises little more 
success than was achieved by the Ministry of Reconstruction 
of 1917-1919, which had a similar organisation. 

e Civil Service and the ordinary government department 
are just about the worst agents to undertake any planning 
for reconstruction. Bound up as they generally are in a 
tradition of slow-but-sure and ten-paces-aside-to-every-one- 
forward, myopic from over-much study of administrative 
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detail, their plans would almost certainly be of the unimagi- 
native timidly negative kind that would postpone general 
reconstruction till kingdom come. Further, the existing 
departments seem to be incapable of collaboration. The danger 
from these is not that schemes may overlap. The departments 
are so tender of each other’s fields of activity that any com- 
prehensive plan is certain to disappear altogether down the 
yawning chasms that will separate the little separate 
departmental plans. 

What is required is that the organisation should be sub- 
divided into the smallest workable number of main groups 
of allied problems, each group being the responsibility of 
some newly-constituted Ministry or sub-Ministry, and the 
whole being subject to co-ordination by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. Lord Reith’s Ministry of Works and 
Buildings is an example—the sole one so far—of the kind of 
specially constituted department that is necessary. It would 
seem also, from what we have been allowed to understand 
or to guess at, to be an example of such a department being 
given far too narrow a field, being in fact limited to but one 
problem in the biggest and most easily definable of all the 
groups of allied problems. We are still in the dark as to what 
Lord Reith’s job really is to be. It is known that he is 
“reporting to the Cabinet on the appropriate methods and 
machinery for dealing with the issues involved in the recon- 
struction of town and country.” He is also known to be 
himself.a man of courage and initiative, so it may be hoped 
that he is demanding and will be given the very wide range 
of powers that will be required for reconstruction if that 
reconstruction is to be on the scale that is necessary and that 
is hoped for by the majority of the population. But the field 
covered by the word “ Works ” in his title will need to be 
far more extensive than seems at present to be intended, for 
the planning and control of “ Buildings” is but a single 
aspect, though an important one, of all that is involved in 
town and country planning, in its widest and most proper 
sense. 

Any adequate town and country planning must involve 
the positive planning of every use of land—it might in fact 
more properly be called territorial planning. The so-called 
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planning that has been undertaken by local authorities under 
the Town and Country Planning Act of 1932 has been anything 
but planning in this sense : it has been nothing more than the 
restrictive control of buildings, and even that in a very feeble 
and limited way: it has been but an extension of that by-law 
control of streets and buildings which local authorities have 
long exercised under statutes such as the Public Health Act 
of 1875. Its results show that this kind of “ planning ” is 
almost entirely uncreative even in the most narrow local 
fields. It cannot produce good individual towns let alone 
towns that are properly related to a national pattern of 
development. It cannot maintain even the purely scenic 
values of the countryside because under it all land is regarded 
primarily in relation to possible buildings upon it. It cannot 
do anything whatever towards the development of the basic 
values of the countryside as a field of economic activity 
because agriculture is not regarded as a productive use of 
land under the Act. Any possible extension of “ planning” 
along these restricted and restrictive lines would be barren 
from the start. 

Although town and country planning has so far meant 
only the control of buildings, even the principal building 
activities of the planning authorities themselves have hitherto 
been conducted under a strict departmental separation from 
their planning activities. The Ministry of Health’s Housing 
department seems to have been only vaguely aware of the 
existence of the same Ministry’s Town and Country Planning 
department, and has not only in general ignored it but has 
yew frequently instigated local authorities to do things 

irectly contrary to their own planning scheme made under 
the control of that department—all of which is as good an 
example as need be provided of that unsuitability of the Civil 
Service for exercising planning functions, which has just been 
mentioned. But even if these and other inter-departmental 
difficulties and statutory short-comings were resolved, and 
every town had its positive and realisable plan for recon- 
struction prepared, that would still be a very long way from 
sufficient to assure a proper urban pattern for post-wat 
Britain. The question has got to be settled as to what that 
pattern should be. If the old methods of town growth are 
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to be changed, if the continuous piling up of great cities is 

to be prevented and the establishment of new towns under- 

taken, then many other activities than that of mere housing 

will have to be planned, and the pattern of these will have 

to be planned by the authority which plans the housing 
ttern. 

The urban pattern cannot be directed unless the industrial 
pattern is directed, for the two are quite inseparable. Being 
inseparable they must be subject to one direction. It is 
difficult to see how even the timid control of industrial 
location recommended in the majority report of the Barlow 
Commission could be satisfactorily operated by any 
independent controlling authority, any “ National Industrial 
Board,” so to achieve what the Commission desired, i.e. the 
improvement of the present urban conditions. Certainly the 
far more realistic recommendations of the minority report 
of that Commission would, as the commissioners themselves 
declare, require the creation of a new government department 
which would exercise the present planning powers and 
functions of the Ministry of Health as well as the new powers 
necessary for directing the location of industry. 

But both housing and industry are also interdependent 
with transport. No new or improved national road system 
can possibly be planned without reference to the urban pattern. 
Nor can any improved railway system. Nor a system of civil 
aviation. Those systems exist solely to serve the needs of the 
towns and the countryside, and if they are to meet those needs 
efficiently they must be planned along with the utilities they 
serve. 

The same considerations apply to the planning of power 
transmission and systems of water supply and so on. All 
services of this kind control to some extent the siting of new 
towns and villages and are themselves controlled by the 
siting of existing towns. They too should be planned along 
with the utilities that they serve. 

In all the above matters the needs of the towns are 
dominant, though not exclusively so. So are they in the chief 
of all uses of land, agriculture. If agriculture is organised, 
as it should be, so as best to serve the needs of the urban 
population, that probably means that, so far as is consistent 
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with national needs, agriculture in the neighbourhood of 
towns should be directed towards the production of perishable 
foodstuffs for those towns. This will mean that every town 
will be surrounded for some definite distance, according to 
its size, by dairying and market gardening land. But national 
needs mean that every characteristic district should be farmed 
on the system best suited to its pecularities of soil and climate, 
and it may be that, other things being equal, the sites for new 
towns will be determined by agricultural considerations. 
Certainly the prodigal waste of national resources which has 
gone on in the recent past when some of the best land in the 
country has been used for building suburbs, without a 
thought that the earth had any other value than for building, 
would not be tolerated under any planning scheme worthy 
of the name. Here again, then, are land uses which must 
be planned together. 

Similar considerations apply to afforestation. It is even 
more absurd to use productive farmland for forestry than 
it is to use it for building. And, though it is not so generally 
admitted, and in fact is not admitted at all by the Forestry 
Commissioners, even agriculturally unproductive land may 
in certain cases (as in the Lake District for instance) have 
scenic and recreational values that far outweigh its forestry 
values. These values chiefly concern urban populations, and 
are partly determined by and to some extent may themselves 
actually determine the urban pattern. 

These areas of outstanding scenic and recreational value 
are potential National and Regional Parks, and the possibility 
of their full usefulness depends to quite a considerable degree 
on the transport system. But besides these large-scale and 
sometimes distant recreational provisions many more facilities 
for the townsman’s enjoyment of the country will be required 
in the neighbourhood of the towns; a better articulated 
system of country footpaths, for example ; perhaps country 
allotments and similar provisions of that kind. Here again 
are requirements that can only be met by a co-ordinated 
planning of town and country, of housing, agriculture, 
industry and other matters in proper relationship to each 
other. 

At present the existing and seemingly intended Ministries 
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and government departments dealing only with the matters 
mentioned above (and there are others that would have to be 
considered) are—the Ministries of Health, Transport and 
Agriculture, the Central Electricity Board, the Forestry 
Commissioners, the Barlow Commission’s recommended 
“ National Industrial Board ” and a National Park Commission 
(if the recommendation of the governmental National Parks 
Committee of 1931 were adopted). It is quite certain that a 
plan for reconstruction produced by all these departments, 
each dealing with its own aspect of the plan, would be a poor 
uninspiring affair of shreds and patches. What is required 
is one specially constituted department to deal with them all, 
and with all other land using activities. That is what Lord 
Reith’s Ministry should be doing. It does not much matter 
whether the name of that Ministry remains the same, with the 
word Works coveting a multitude of activities other than 
building, or whether it be changed to Ministry of National 
Planning (which is what it would in fact be). Nor does it 
matter very much that its taking over such a wide field would 
impoverish other Ministries. The Ministry of Health would 
still have an immense range of activity. The Ministry of 
Agriculture would still have plenty of work to do in dealing 
with the actual details of farming. And the Ministry of 
Transport (if it were thought worth while to retain it) might 
still be responsible for the actual construction of roads and 
other matters of that kind. But all that is really beside the 
point. What is to the point is that all these aspects of recon- 
struction can only be dealt with in one large plan. It is a 
short-sighted policy (though one which has not been unknown 
in the past) to sacrifice the national welfare to ministerial 
jealousies and departmental vested interests. 

How would such a Ministry function and how would such 
a National Plan be put into operation ? Obviously the Minister 
would need to be assisted by some central Commission of 
experts in the various fields. ‘This Commission should 
consist of the heads of the various departments of the Ministry 
which are charged with particular responsibilities—Building, 
Agriculture, Transport, Location of Industry and the rest. 
Working on the survey of national resources which must be 
the basis of any intelligent attempt at national planning, this 
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Commission would prepare a National Plan in broad outline, 
covering only such matters as must be dealt with on a national 
scale. One of the principal points of criticism of national 
planning is that it may result in some great central bureaucracy 
planning all the details of local development (what shall be 
done with the village green, and so on) from remote and 
unapproachable places in Whitehall. Such a state of affairs 
is extremely undesirable and could not produce good results, 
Only national requirements should be planned at the centre, 
and the regional and local details within the national plan 
should be planned regionally. For this purpose it would be 
necessaty to establish a series of Regional Planning Com- 
missions. Each of these Regional Commissions would again 
have its Sub-Commissions or departments of experts in the 
various fields covered by the plan. 

If regional government were adopted in the future 
instead of, or for certain purposes additional to, local govern- 
ment, as has been much advocated of recent years, the question 
would arise as to how far this regional planning should be 
undertaken by the regional government authorities. One 
difficulty about the Regional Planning Commissions is how 
they would be appointed. Would they be regional depart- 
ments of the national government, run by a new class of civil 
servant directly responsible to the Minister of National 
Planning, or Works and Buildings, or whatever he might be 
called? Or would they be separate bodies specially con- 
stituted by the Minister ? Or ad hoc or directly elected bodies ? 
Or merely departments of regional government ? The latter 
possibility is undesirable if for no other reason than that 
the regional planning unit should generally be much larger 
than a successful regional government unit. Further, the 
Regional Planning Commission would have to deal with 
matters which are outside present local government control 
and which probably would remain outside regional govern- 
ment control—agriculture, forestry, power transmission and 
so on. Whichever method of constitution is adopted the 
regional and perhaps even smaller local authorities will have 
to be designated as agents to carry out many of the works 
proposed under the regional plans or necessary to the servicing 
of other works—roads, sewage disposal and so on—though 
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certain further works, such as housing, for example, would 
probably be far better undertaken by specially constituted 
public utility associations. And undoubtedly special pro- 
vision must be made that local opinion may be expressed on 
proposals contained in any nationally or regionally prepared 
plans, and some impartial authority should be constituted to 
give a proper hearing to objections which might be raised. 
It has been suggested that a Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons might be constituted for that purpose. 

Whatever machinery may be adopted for planning the 
reconstruction of Britain, one of the most powerful ways of 
ensuring the public control of all uses of land would be by 
the public ownership of that land. The competing interests 
of private ownership and the speculation in land values that 
has gone on in the past have probably been the greatest of 
all the obstacles to what little planning that has hitherto been 
attempted. They will certainly give rise to grave difficulties 
in the future ; and the only way of avoiding those difficulties 
is by getting rid of the conditions that create them. 

All this organisation may seem to be ambitious. But 
then the post-war reconstruction of Britain is an ambitious 
project. If Lord Reith’s new Ministry is to deal only with a 
few limited kinds of Works and Buildings, leaving other 
matters of physical planning to other government depart- 
ments, the reconstruction will almost certainly be a patched 
and blotched affair. National reconstruction means a national 
plan: and post-war reconstruction means war-time planning 
for it. If we are to get a Better Britain when the war is over 
Lord Reith must be given powers to plan all post-war land 
uses now. 








THE REGIONAL COMMISSIONERS 


By REGIONALITER 


I 

T last we have established regionalism, after much 
discussion and excessive delay. But the experiment 
in regional government represented by the Regional 
Commissioners is utterly different from the kind 
f institution which was the subject of so much 
advocacy and controversy during the past three or four 

decades. 

As each year passed, the obsolete and inefficient character 
of our local government organisation became increasingly 
obvious. Every extension in the scope of the functions 
which local authorities were required or permitted to 
discharge emphasised the hopeless inadequacy of the existing 
system of areas. Far larger units of administration are 
needed not only for relatively new services such as town 
and country planning, housing, electricity supply, road 
passenger transport, higher and technical education, but also 
for the older functions such as police, highways, and sewage 
disposal. The expansion in the area of daily movement of 
the people for economic, social and political purposes, 
consequent upon improved methods of transport and com- 
munication, necessitates a corresponding extension in the 
units of local government; for no principle of political 
organisation is more firmly established than the maxim that 
the areas of public administration should approximate to the 
areas of diurnal movement. 

Above all, the dichotomy between town and country 
which is implicit in the rigid separation of county councils 
and county borough councils became manifestly absurd when 
vast numbers of persons who work and earn their living in 
cities were enabled to live in semi-rural or suburban 
dormitories situated at considerable distances outside their 
boundaries. 

An enlargement of local government areas on the one 
hand, and an integration of town and country authorities on 
the other, thus became insistent needs which no amount of 
obtuseness or resistance to reform on the part of local 
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councils or their associations could overcome. The facts 
were too eloquent to be silenced. 

The imperative demand for a radical improvement in the 
structure of local government nevertheless met with a solid 
wall of opposition from the local authorities concerned, and 
a pitiful evasion of the issue on the patt of successive 
Ministers of Health. Year by year the large towns attempted, 
sometimes successfully and sometimes in vain, to enlarge 
their boundaries. Such attempts invariably met with bitter 
opposition from the county councils from whose domain it 
was proposed to take territory, population and rateable value. 
Even the most ambitious of such efforts were, in any case, 
drops in the ocean compared with what was needed. 
Expansion on a larger scale was achieved in certain places 
in regard to particular services. Thus, regional town planning 
committees (sometimes with only advisory powers), land 
drainage schemes covering an entire catchment area, joint 
sewage boards and hospital authorities serving large terri- 
tories, have occasionally revealed a spirit of enterprise and a 
willingness to recognise plain needs. 

In the main, however, local authorities and _ their 
Associations have persistently refused to recognise the 
imperative necessity for change, despite the unanswerable 
case made out by disinterested experts and students of 
government. No sacrilegious hand has ever been permitted 
to revise in a general way the absurd boundaries of the 
administrative counties since the time when the county 
councils were first established by Parliament in 1888; and 
it is apparently the opinion of the County Councils Association 
that they should continue for all eternity in their present 
form. The Association of Municipal Corporations, and the 
organs of the smaller bodies, such as the Urban District 
Councils Association and the Association of Rural District 
Councils, are equally parochial in their outlook. 


II 
An indication of the age of the problem is given by a 
glance at some of the older Fabian Tracts. The Fabian 
Society commenced to publish, as far back as 1905, a series 
of pamphlets under the general title “‘ The New Heptarchy.” 
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The original Heptarchy was, of course, the seven kingdoms 
of Angles and Saxons in Britain; and the idea underlying 
the series was the establishment of a similar number of large 
provincial authorities to supersede the existing mass of small 
bodies. 

The first tract of the series (No. 125) was entitled 
Municipalization by Provinces by W. Stephen Sanders, L.C.C., 
who later became the General Secretary of the Society. It 
is an excellent piece of work, surprisingly modern and far- 
sighted as a statement of the case for regionalism. “The 
great towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, New- 
castle, Nottingham, Leeds, etc.,” declared the author, “ must 
be considered as centres, and not as self-contained units for 
all local government purposes” (p. 5). In regard to such 
services as transport, electricity and water supply,” he 
continued, “it will be necessary, in endeavouring to devise 
new authorities and new areas for their administration, to 
drop the idea that they should remain municipal services in 
the narrowest sense of the term municipal. They should 
not become even county, but provincial services. . . . But 
whether seven or more provincial water boards, and seven 
or more transit and electricity boards are formed is immaterial, 
provided the provincial principle is applied to those areas 
where narrow municipal boundaries are cramping the growth 
of the collective control of industry ” (p. 8). The members 
of these provincial functional boards were to be elected by 
the local authorities within their areas. 

The provinces of the New Heptarchy were clearly intended 
to be super-local authorities, although it was thought 
necessaty to constitute them by the method of indirect 
election. The idea attracted the attention of many prominent 
men at the time, including Mr. H. G. Wells (who dealt with 
it in Anticipations) and the present Prime Minister. The same 
general idea was worked out in much fuller, more mature 
and somewhat diverse practical forms by G. D. H. Cole in 
his Future of Local Government (1921), by C. B. Fawcett in 
The Provinces of England, and by W. A. Robson in The 
Development of Local Government (1931) and The Government 
and Misgovernment of London (1939). ‘Thus from the opening 
yeats of the twentieth century until the outbreak of the 
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present war the need for regionalising local government was 
demonstrated continually by disinterested reformers. 

Similar conclusions were reached by numerous Royal 
Commissions and committees set up to investigate general 
or particular aspects of the matter. Among these may be 
mentioned the Ullswater Commission on London Govern- 
ment (1923), the Hadow Committee on Local Government 
Officers (1934), the Report on Greater London Drainage 
(1935), and the Royal Commission on Local Government 
in the Tyneside (1937). There are many others. 

This stream of progressive thought fell on deaf ears so 
far as local authorities were concerned. The more insistent 
the case for reform, the more obtuse became the 
spokesman of the status quo. Indifferent to the emerging 
interests of local government as a whole, they defended with 
fierce passion the divine right of things as they are. Much 
breath has been expended on denouncing the vested financial 
interests of property owners and businessmen. Attention 
might well be paid to the recalcitrant attitude of councillors 
and officers who defend with blind partisanship the vested 
administrative and political interests of established local 
authorities, for this is a phenomenon of immense importance 
in obstructing progress. It must not be assumed that their 
motives are tainted with jobbery or corruption. The 
strongest incentive has been a mere clinging to office and 
power, an irrational loyalty to the existing order regardless 
of its merits, a timid reluctance to embark on new and untried 
courses. 

These forces conspired to defeat all attempts to bring the 
local government structure into conformity with the needs 
of our time. A large share of the blame must fall on the 
apathy and lack of courage of successive Ministers of Health 
belonging to all political parties. Some part of it is attributable 
to the ignorance, indifference and apathy of Parliament in 
matters of local government. The late Neville Chamberlain 
was supposed to have been conspicuously successful as 
Minister of Health; yet he made no attempt whatever to 
regionalise local government. The Local Government Act, 
1929, of which he was the principal architect, provided for 
the review of county districts, but left the county councils 
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and county boroughs exactly where they were. Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood did not even make a speech on the subject when 
he was Minister of Health in 1929-30; nor did Mr. Wheatley 
when he held that office in the first Labour Government in 
1924. 

Til 

The world of thought was thus far in advance of the 
world of action in regard to this important matter. Even as 
late as 1938, regionalism would have appeared to an enquiring 
neophyte to be, not a dead political issue, but rather one 
which had never come alive. 

Less than a year later, however, a full-blown system of 
regional administration came into existence as an essential 
part of the Government’s war organisation. 

This dramatic innovation is a striking illustration of the 
manner in which necessary social and political changes force 
their way in at the back entrance when they are shut out of 
the front door. It has happened again and again in the 
history of public administration that institutions which have 
resisted adaptation all too successfully have suddenly been 
confronted with an alternative solution which, while avoiding 
the source of conflict and thus evading opposition, in effect 
by-passes the old institutions and leaves them stranded. In 
such circumstances it is true to say that nothing fails like 
success. The apparently irrelevant solution may deal a mortal 
blow to the organs which have withstood all attempts at 
adaptation. 

This is what has happened in the present instance. At 
one stroke there has been installed a fully-fledged system of 
regional pie ore which, while leaving the local authorities 
apparently untouched, offers a formidable challenge to their 
future existence and status. 

The Regional Commissions are twelve in number. The 
following list gives particulars of the areas into which Great 
Britain is divided for the purpose : 


Region Regional Commissioner 
SCOTLAND... .. .. ..- Rt. Hon. Tom Johnston, mp. 
NorTHERN .. .. .. .. .. Sit Arthur Lambert, m.c. 

Northumberland, Durham and the North 


Riding of Yorkshire. 
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Region Regional Commissioner 

NortH-EASTERN .. ‘ Rt. Hon. Lord Haziec! 
The East Riding and West Riding. 

NortH-WESTERN.. .. .. Sit Harry Haig, k.c.s.1., C.LE. 


Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, the boroughs of Glossop and 
Buxton and certain urban districts. 


NortH MIDLAND . .. .. Lord Trent 
Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Leicester- 
shire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, Derby- 
shire (excluding the boroughs and urban 
districts contained in the North-Western 


region). 

MIDLAND... .. The Earl of Dudley, m.c. 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire and Warwickshire. 

EASTERN. .. .. Sit Will Spens, c.s.£. 


Norfolk, Suffolk, " Bedfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and the 
parts of Essex and Hertfordshire outside 
the Metropolitan Police District. 


SOUTHERN .. : Mr. Harold Butler, c.s. 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Isle of Wight, the part of 
Surrey outside the Metropolitan Police 
District, Poole and two urban districts. 


SouTH-WESTERN .. .. .. General Sir Hugh Elles, x.c.s. 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Dorset (excluding 
Poole and the two urban districts con- 
tained in the Southern region). 


LonNDON aa . .. Sit Ernest Gowers, K.c.B. 
The Metropolitan Police District. (Senior Commissioner) 


Admiral Sir E. R. Evans 

Alderman C. Key, m.p. 

(in charge of shelters) 

H. Willinck, x.c., m.p. 

(in charge of rehousing the homeless) 

Sir Warren Fisher 

(in charge of demolition and repairs) 

4s ss ee oe -» «+ R. Richards, m.p. 
Col. G. T. Bruce, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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Region Regional Commissioner 
SouTH-EASTERN .. Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, x.c.s. 

Sussex and the part of Kent outside the 

Metropolitan Police District. 

It will be seen that in most cases a region has been 
constituted out of entire (or almost entire) counties and 
county boroughs. The chief exception to this is the London 
region, which takes the quite inadequate Metropolitan Police 
District (created in 1839) as its area. 

Much could be said concerning the merits and demerits 
of the particular areas which have been given to the Regional 
Commissions, but this article is concerned with the nature of 
the institution rather than with the details of territorial 
jurisdiction. Such a discussion would therefore tend to 
divert attention from the main question, and is therefore 
omitted. 


IV 

The fundamental purpose of the Regional Commission is 
threefold. First, to act as the eyes, ears and mouth of the 
central government in the region. Second, to be responsible 
for seeing that the Government’s Civil Defence and A.R.P. 
measures are carried out in the region. Third, in case of a 
breakdown in communications, to take the place of the 
central government in the region. 

It will be seen that the first of these functions involves 
intelligence and liaison; the second involves supervision 
and inspection ; the third, administration and policy-making. 

The Government departments concerned with domestic 
services have appointed Divisional Officers to represent them 
within each region. These include the Ministry of Food, 
Ministry of Information, the Post Office, Ministry of Health, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, Ministry of 
Pensions, Mines Department, Petroleum Department, Ministry 
of Transport, Office of Works and Buildings, and the 
Unemployment Assistance Board. These officers continue to 
receive instructions from their respective departments in the 
normal way while maintaining close contact with the Regional 
Commissioner. In the event of a breakdown of communi- 
cations a Regional Commissioner would assume supreme 
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THE REGIONAL COMMISSIONERS 


control of his area; the Divisional Officers would look to 
him instead of to their respective departments; and the 
Regional Commission would operate as a miniature Central 
Government within the region. 

Pending the arrival—which may never come—of this 
final stage, in which supreme authority is assumed, the 
Regional Commissioner is in the meantime able to exert an 
enormous influence over the conduct of affairs. This is 
particularly the case in regard to A.R.P. and Civil Defence 
matters, because in this sphere the Regional Commissioner 
acts on behalf of the Minister of Home Security, who pays 
a vety high grant to local authorities in aid of their 
expenditure on these services. The Regional Commissioners 
have attached to them as personal assistants a number of 
leading officials of the Ministry of Home Security in charge 
of various aspects of A.R.P. and Civil Defence work. 

Outside this special field the Commissioners are able to 
exercise a powerful and often decisive influence over other 
branches of administration. The novelty of the institution, 
the critical military situation, the prestige of the office and 
the personal eminence of some of the Commissioners result 
in their authority often exceeding their powers. This is 
noticeably so in London, where the municipal structure is 
especially weak—a mere patchwork quilt—and the Regional 
Commission especially strong. Except in Wales, the Com- 
missions elsewhere consist of a single member with a deputy. 
In the Metropolis two Commissioners were originally 
a, but the number was gradually increased to 
ve. 

The present Commission for London consists of Sir 
Ernest Gowers (Senior Commissioner) and Admiral Evans, 
who are charged with general duties; Alderman Charles 
Key, m.P., in charge of shelters; Mr. H. Willinck, x.c., M.p., 
Special Commissioner for rehousing the homeless ; and Sir 
Warren Fisher, Special Commissioner entrusted with demo- 
lition and repairs to houses, highways and public utilities. 
To tre extent that these vital tasks have passed into the 
hands of the Regional Commissioners, the scope and signifi- 
cance of the work of the local authorities has been diminished, 
and their stature reduced. 
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V 

The Regional Commissioners were established to fill an 
aching void in our system of government caused by the 
absence of a coherent and systematic form of regional 
organisation. In the war emergency we now confront they 
ate without doubt a necessary and perhaps indispensable 
addition to the machinery of the State. This should not 
blind us to the fact that they represent a complete break in 
our constitutional tradition. 

The Commissioners cannot be regarded as politically 
responsible in any genuine sense of the term. The Minister 
of Home Security answers for them in the House of 
Commons, and they can be dismissed by the Government. 
But the position occupied by men of this calibre filling 
positions of unique authority cannot be assimilated to that of 
Civil Servants, and no one can seriously imagine that the 
doctrine of Ministerial responsibility is applicable to them. 
Moreover, at the time of the fullest exercise of their powers 
they will be cut off from all contact with the Cabinet, the 
Minister of Home Security and Parliament. The fact that 
two or three of the Commissioners happen to be Members 
of Parliament is presumably an accident, and such an 
incidental connection with the legislature cannot be regarded 
as an adequate safeguard of their accountability. 

An attempt is being made to arrange meetings between 
the Commissioners and the Members of Parliament repre- 
senting constituencies within their respective Regions. This 
is better than nothing, but it cannot be regarded as an 
adequate safeguard of democracy, since the Commissioners 
are not answerable to the M.P.’s, and their statements cannot 
even be quoted in the House of Commons. 

No less sharp is the contrast afforded between the Regional 
Commissioners and the system of democratically-elected local 
authorities. The Commissioners represent, indeed, a clear 
example of that dangerous trend in our political development 
which may be described as “ Government by Commission.” 
By this is meant some form of appointed board or officer 
exercising large administrative powers without direct responsi- 
bility to an elective body. They are the apotheosis of the 
movement which can be traced in the establishment of such 
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bodies as the B.B.C., the London Passenger Transport Board, 
the Central Electricity Board and the Coal Commission. 

Most important of all is the certainty that, whether they 
desire it or not, and regardless of their good intentions, the 
Commissioners must inevitably offer a serious menace to the 
future of local self-government. Our system of local 
authorities has many serious defects which are deserving of 
criticism and censure ; but as instruments of democracy they 
possess merits of supreme value. The democratic process 
has been largely developed in and through the local council. 
The town hall and the council chamber is the first and 
indispensable link in the chain of our democratic institutions, 
the place in which the civic spirit is evoked and bodied forth 
in democratic shape. If these centres of local democracy are 
overshadowed and reduced to insignificance by the powerful 
new Regional Commissions created by the central govern- 
ment, the ultimate effect will be to weaken and undermine 
democratic government at the national and Imperial level. 

It is difficult to propose an immediate remedy at this 
stage of events. ‘The war makes it impossible to replace the 
Regional Commissioners by an elected council ; and the local 
authorities themselves are in a state of suspended animation 
so far as a vital contact with the citizens is concerned. The 
method of indirect election is undesirable at the best time 
of times. To-day it would be hopelessly mistaken. 

Hence, all we can do now is to watch the course of events 
carefully, to analyse the present situation in all its implications, 
and to make up our minds that as soon as the war is over 
we will abolish the Regional Commissioners and replace 
them with directly-elected Regional Councils. Only thus can 
we preserve and strengthen our system of local democracy 
on which so much depends. 








THE MAN-POWER PROBLEM 
By G. D. H. Core 


AN-POWER is needed, in this present war, for 

five main purposes—for the fighting services, 

for civil defence, for munition-making, for the 

production of exports, and for the maintenance 

of supplies for the civil population. Even if 
there were no shortage of total man-power for all these 
purposes, the man-power problem would be difficult on 
account of particular shortages and of difficulties involved 
in transferring workers from one job to another, or in 
inducing persons not normally “in gainful employment ” to 
come forward and offer their services in the emergency. 
Particular shortages are mainly of two kinds—shortages of 
cettain types of highly skilled labour, or of workers for 
certain exceptionally heavy jobs, and shortages of a local 
character, especially where there has been a great expansion 
of the war industries in certain areas. 

On the whole, the man-power problem, as it presented 
itself in 1940, was one of particular “ bottle-necks,” although 
it could already be foreseen that the problem of general 
shortage was bound to present itself before long. In 1941, 
side by side with an intensification of the earlier difficulties, 
the problem of general shortage is becoming more important, 
as more men are called up for service with the armed forces, 
and as the plans for an increased output of war goods mature 
with the completion of new factories and extensions and the 
conversion of existing establishments for intensive use on 
war work. 

The general problem which confronts us can be stated 
in quite simple terms. It can be assumed that, as we have 
no man-power to waste, every person capable of work ought 
to be rendering national service in one of the five fields 
indicated in my opening sentence. ‘‘ Maintenance of supplies 
for the civil population” ought, of course, for this purpose 
to be interpreted widely enough to cover reasonable prto- 
vision for the continuance of education, research, and other 
cultural activities, even where they are not obviously and 
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directly essential for the immediate prosecution of the war. 
“ Civil defence ” must be considered in relation to part-time 
as well as whole-time services; and “ munition making ” 
must be taken in a wide sense as including all types of supplies 
destined for war use. 

On this understanding, the fundamental problem is that 
of achieving the best possible distribution of total man- 
power among these five alternative uses. Each department 
whose activities use up scarce man-power has to begin by 
making a draft plan, calling for a certain number of persons 
for its execution. The plan may be either a direct demand 
for the services of so many persons, as in the case of the 
War Office and, on a smaller scale, the other service depart- 
ments ; or it may be a plan of production, accompanied by 
an estimate, more or less accurate and detailed, of the numbers 
of workers needed in order that the planned output may be 
produced. The supply departments and the departments 
which deal with the industries producing goods for civil 
consumption have to work mainly with plans of this type, 
in which the man-power requirements are only estimates 
derived from more or less adequate data about the real 
labour costs of production. On the other hand, the railways 
and other services, as distinct from productive industries, 
can work more directly in terms of the numbers of workers 
they need to retain. Agriculture lies somewhere between 
the two groups, and presents certain quite special difficulties. 

Suppose we begin with the army, as the chief man-using 
representative of the fighting services. Clearly it cannot be 
expedient to create an army bigger than. can be adequately 
equipped by means of home-produced munitions p/us imports 
of similar goods, chiefly from the United States. There can, 
no doubt, be a difference of opinion about the length of 
time for which men can usefully be put into training before 
they can be properly equipped with arms; but the greater 
the shortage of man-power for other uses, the stronger is 
the case against allowing the call-up of men to run a day 
further ahead of the actual supply of weapons than is clearly 
necessary for effective training. It is a matter of plain 
commonsense that the army’s plans for calling up and the 
plans of the supply departments for the production and 
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import of arms ought to be so related to make the enrolment 
of men in the armed forces depend, month by month, on 
the actual rate of supplies of arms and other necessary 
equipment. 

This suggests that the key to the right distribution of 
man-power is in the plan for munitions supply and in its 
actual rate of progress. Now, the limit to the rate at which 
munitions can be supplied is set by quite a number of factors. 
The most important of these are as follows: the available 
supplies of materials, home-produced or imported, the 
quantities of finished munitions brought in from abroad, the 
available quantities of machinery and of the special kinds of 
skilled labour needed for setting the rest of the labour force 
to work, and finally the demands for the use of all these 
factors for other purposes, especially for export of competitive 
goods and for the maintenance of civilian supplies. 

Export demand is, unfortunately, highly competitive with 
home production of munitions; for many of the goods 
which can most readily be sold abroad use up much the same 
scarce materials, scarce machines, and scarce kinds of man- 
power as munition-making. It may seem, at first sight, as 
if we ought not now to be exporting any goods of which 
the production competes directly with the war effort; but 
the authorities responsible for export policy will counter this 
argument by urging that it is impossible to pay for indis- 
pensable imports without the aid of such exports, and that 
on balance it pays the nation to sell machinery abroad in 
order to buy materials. Of course, to the extent to which 
the United States becomes ready to give maximum supplies 
of war goods without requiring payment, this contention 
loses force. But there are other sources of necessary materials 
besides the United States: nor is it clear that the new 
American policy extends to the supply without payment of 
either foodstuffs or raw materials or semi-finished goods. 

On the other hand, the arguments of the “ export” 
school need careful scrutiny. It is one thing to export goods 
in order to get necessary supplies which cannot be secured 
in any other way: it is quite another to keep up exports 
for the sake of preserving British markets with a view to 
the prospects of the export industries in the post-war world. 
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We have to maintain exports for the first of these purposes ; 
but exports for the second purpose, and wherever they 
involve the use of scarce materials, plant or labour that could 
be applied to war production do involve a net diminution 
of the war effort, and cannot be afforded in face of the total 
scarcity of resources of all kinds. 

The second demand which puts a limit to the expansion 
of the war industries is the need for maintaining civilian 
supplies. This is a very difficult problem. It is easy enough 
for a statistician of ascetic temperament, sitting in his office, 
to calculate, in terms of purely physical needs, how much 
of its normal supplies of goods and services the civil popula- 
tion can afford to do without—though clearly the upshot 
of any such calculation must depend on the extent to which 
an equal distribution of the available supplies is postulated. 
Where most goods are unrationed, and spending power is 
grossly unequal and not subject to any legal maximum, the 
total allocation has to be made unnecessarily high in order 
to ensure a reasonable minimum supply to those who have 
little to spend. It follows that the scaling down of the man- 
power required for maintaining the civilian population to 
the lowest point consistent with a reasonable minimum 
satisfaction of needs depends on rationing either the goods 
and services themselves or the right to buy them, and that, 
in the absence of such rationing on a comprehensive basis, 
man-power is bound to be wasted in this field. 

Another serious waste of man-power arises where, in 
order to reduce hardship to the owners of businesses, the 
limited amount of output of civilian goods that can be allowed 
is shared out by means of some sort of quota among the 
firms already in the trade. It stands to reason that, if this is 
done, there will be a large unnecessary employment of 
managerial, clerical and supervisory labour, and also a strong 
tendency to keep an unnecessarily large manual labour force 
in partial employment—a waste which is the more serious 
because it is likely to affect especially the more skilled types 
of workers. Each firm must have at least a skeleton managerial 
staff and a skeleton body of skilled labour ; and in the result 
many more skilled persons will be used up in this way than 
would be needed if the permitted total output were produced 
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in a smaller number of establishments, all working full 
time. 

It is easy to argue that the closing down of establishments 
not needed for producing the curtailed output would involve 
great hardship and a serious invasion of “ property rights.” 
So it would, unless it were accompanied by measures for 
pooling returns between the establishments kept open and 
the establishments closed down, as well as for adapting as 
many as possible of the closed establishments to alternative 
war uses. This problem is of the greatest importance at the 
present stage, when industries not engaged on war production 
are being asked to produce collective schemes for the release 
of labour for essential war work. It will be impossible for 
them to release enough labour to meet the needs of the 
expanding war trades unless they arrange for a concentration 
of output in a limited number of establishments, with effective 
measures for compensation where establishments have to be 
closed down for the period of the war, and cannot be converted 
to war use. 

There is a real danger that the desire to expand the output 
of munitions without therewith slowing down the rate of 
intake into the armed forces may lead to a reduction of 
permitted output for civilian supplies to a level which, in 
the absence of effective all-round rationing of consumption, 
may cause real discontent. It has to be borne in mind that 
civilian consumption under the existing conditions is swollen 
not only by the rise in total earnings in busy war trades, 
but also by the need to replace goods and chattels lost in 
air-raids and by demands arising out of the migration of 
households either evacuated from danger zones or compelled 
to move towards the centres of munitions production. 
Moreover, the attempt to enforce economy in the use of 
goods by civilians may easily give rise to serious unrest if 
it appears that the restrictions on consumption are in fact 
effective only at the expense of the relatively poor. It is in 
any case necessary, in order to sustain the spirit of the people, 
to allow for the maintenance of amusements and amenities 
on a considerable scale—giving preferences, as far as possible, 
to those kinds of “luxury ” production and service which 
make the smallest call on the types of labour, machinery and 
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material that are most needed in the war trades. Useless 
restrictions on the consumption of the main body of civilians 
will be certain to set up undesirable psychological, as well 
as political, reactions. The civilian population must not be 
left to manage as best it can on the mere leavings of the 
armed forces, of munitions production, and of the permitted 
quantities of exports. 

So far, I have been treating of the man-power problem 
almost exclusively in its quantitative aspect. It is reasonable 
to begin in this way because, unavoidably, as soon as the 
problem comes to be one of a total shortage of workers for 
all purposes, the first approximation to a solution has to we 
made in quantitative terms. The total intake of men into 
the armed forces has to be settled in relation to the total 
relative demands of the war industries and of the industries 
providing for exports and for civil consumption. But the 
problem is throughout really one of quality as well as quantity. 
If it is claimed that the industries producing for civilian needs 
ought to be allowed to retain so many workers, the question 
at once arises: What sorts of workers ? Clearly these are the 
branches of production in which, even at the cost of quality 
in the products, the substitution of less skilled or less “ fit” 
types of labour ought to be pushed furthest, in order to 
release skilled workers for the war trades and fit men for 
the armed forces in the largest possible numbers. In the war 
trades also, dilution and substitution ought to be pushed to 
considerable lengths; but sacrifices of quality in output 
cannot be tolerated (as distinct from sacrifices of ordinary 
peace-time “finish ”) to anything like the same extent as in 
the consumers’ trades producing for the home market. 

This brings me to a review of some more special aspects 
of the man-power problem. The extent to which less skilled 
workers can be substituted for workers who possess a higher 
degree of skill is bound to depend largely on the training 
facilities that are available, both for adapting for higher 
types of work workers already in the industries concerned 
and for fitting fresh workers drawn in from other trades 
or from no employment at all to carry out efficiently the 
routine operations of running automatic and semi-automatic 
machines, filling projectiles, and in general relieving the 
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workers already in the industry, who can then be transferred 
to more difficult jobs. 

This problem of training is crucial. It has two main 
aspects, which it is dangerous to confuse, though the dis- 
tinction between them is by no means absolute. One kind 
of training is designed to increase the ské//ed labour force: 
a second, and much simpler, kind has for its object the 
mass-production of workers capable of performing the 
simpler operations with adequate machine-sense or manual 
dexterity. For the first of these types the trainees have to be 
sought mainly from among workers already engaged in the 
trades concerned, but no more than semi-skilled, or from 
skilled workers in other trades whose skill can be adapted 
by training to the uses most needed under war conditions. 
Intermediate between these two types of training is a third— 
the manufacture of semi-skilled operatives or of workers 
whose skill is practically limited to the use of a particular 
kind of machine. 

For all these types of training the provision, up to the 
present time, has been quite inadequate. The training of 
highly-skilled workers is difficult to speed up: it must be 
based on selecting from among the semi-skilled those who 
possess both machine-dexterity and a relatively high standard 
of intelligence, or on taking from trades which are being 
cut down—such as printing—highly-skilled men whose skill 
can be adapted to alternative uses. Selection of the former 
type often takes the form of “upgrading” in the factory, 
without any specific training for the higher type of work; 
but it could in many cases be made much more effective if 
specific training were provided in the factory or elsewhere. 
The adaptation of skill gained in quite different industries 
has mainly to be done in special training establishments, 
except where a big munitions factory sets aside a special 
shop for this purpose, and thus brings the training into 
close relation to the skilled work which the trainee will be 
called upon to undertake. 

The two main types of work for which highly-skilled 
recruits are urgently needed are tool-room operation and 
machine setting. The second type involves much less 
difficulty as, given intelligence and habituation to machine- 
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operation in the trainee, training can be carried through fairly 
quickly. There are large numbers of men who know how 
to set up the particular machine on which they have been 
accustomed to work, and can learn quite rapidly to set other 
machines, at any rate over a wide enough range to make 
them very useful auxiliaries to the fully skilled setters. 
Moreover, intelligent men or women who have never set a 
machine in their lives can be trained fairly soon to set a single 
type of machine, and thus relieve the pressure on the regular 
setters. The problem of machine-setting is capable of 
solution, on two conditions : first, that the selection of men 
and women for training is carefully made, and secondly that 
enough machines of the right types are made available in the 
training shops. This latter condition is difficult to satisfy 
in face of the shortage of machine-tools ; but it is as foolish 
to refuse machine-tools for training skilled munition workers 
as it would be to expect the Air Force to turn out pilots 
without an adequate equipment of training ’planes. 

The difficulty indeed is not so much in the training itself 
as in getting the machines or the men to train. The demand 
for as many munitions as possible at the earliest possible 
moment is apt to lead to fewer being produced in the long 
run, because it makes both firms and government departments 
unwilling to release either machines or men at the cost of 
a fall in immediate output. 

There is, moreover, a second difficulty. Before the war, 
the Ministry of Labour always thought of training courses 
as meant for workers who had been long unemployed and 
were living on U.A.B. allowances. The rates paid to trainees 
were therefore put at only a few shillings a week above the 
U.A.B. scales. Some increases have been granted in recent 
months ; but training allowances are, in general, still very 
far below the wages which semi-skilled men can earn by 
remaining on productive work of an inferior grade of skill. 
They ate also a long way below the customary earnings of 
the highly skilled workers from other trades whom it is 
desired to persuade to undertake training for munition work, 
and in some cases even below the unemployment benefits 
paid to such men by their Trade Unions. Consequently, 
there is a shortage of men to train as well as of facilities for 
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training them ; and this leads to a stalemate. The authorities 
will not release machine-tools for training until the men are 
ready to be trained; and the men, asked to accept very 
disadvantageous conditions of training, are additionally 
deterred by the knowledge that there are not enough machines, 
Indeed, there has been a marked tendency, on account of 
this shortage of training machines, for both Government 
Training Centres and Technical Institutions to turn out 
fitters and assemblers in numbers quite out of proportion to 
the output of turners and machine-setters or skilled operators, 

Under these conditions the scarcity of machine-setters 
often puts limits to the numbers of less skilled workers who 
can be employed, especially on night-shifts. It is of urgent 
importance to speed up training, both in the factories and 
in special establishments outside. Given right management, 
the output of skilled setters can be rapidly increased ; but 
there are much greater difficulties in the way of adding to 
the effective supply of skilled tool-room workers, who need 
prolonged training in addition to special intelligence. Some- 
thing can be done by splitting up tool-room operations and 
then using rather less skilled workers for the simpler jobs; 
but in the main the solution must lie in reducing the amount 
of tool-room work to the minimum and in stringent regulation 
of the number of suitable workers retained in the less essential 
trades. The only way of reducing the volume of tool-room 
work is by securing the greatest possible continuity of 
contracts, so that firms which have constructed the necessary 
jigs and tools can have the longest possible run without the 
need for making new designs. In this respect there have 
been substantial improvements in recent months; _ but 
there was during the earlier stages of the war a great avoidable 
waste of highly skilled labour, and the problem has not been 
at all completely dealt with even now. 

As for the mass-training of workers—especially women— 
for the less skilled operations, that has to be done mainly 
in the factories ; and for some months now the Ministry of 
Labour has been pressing firms to start training schemes, 
not only for the workers they need themselves, but also to 
form a pool for supplying the new factories which are undet 
construction. I do not know how much progress has been 
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THE MAN-POWER PROBLEM 


made with this scheme; but it is clearly on the right lines 
as far as it goes. It needs, however, to be supplemented by 
larger measures than at present exist for training women 
workers in the areas in which they now live, with a view to 
shifting them, after they have been trained, to the areas in 
which there is a large present or prospective shortage of labour. 

Indeed, this problem of regional shortages of workers 
is likely to be the principal difficulty in the way of expanding 
the output of munitions during the next twelve months. In 
planning the location of new factories and extensions, and 
also in moving factories out of areas regarded as particularly 
exposed to danger, altogether too little attention seems to 
have been paid to the question of labour supply. This has 
already given rise to acute difficulties over the billeting of 
workers who have been moved into congested areas and over 
transport to and from work where workers have to travel 
long distances because of the lack of accommodation on the 
spot. Billeting in particular has been a great mess and has 
involved serious extortions by landladies and much personal 
friction ; and travelling arrangements by road or rail have 
often been quite unnecessarily inconvenient and have reacted 
adversely on the efficiency of workers who have been com- 
pelled to spend most of the twenty-four hours away from 
home. In addition, amenities in the neighbourhood of the 
new factories have often been grossly deficient, though of 
late the Welfare Department of the Ministry of Labour has 
_ struggling with this problem more intensively than at 

rst. 

The large number of new and extended factories which 
are either now beginning production or are scheduled to 
begin in the very near future threatens to aggravate all these 
difficulties. It is clear that, if the planned output of munitions 
is to be secured, the rate of industrial migration into the 
already congested areas will have to be substantially greater 
in 1941 than it was in 1940; and movement becomes harder 
both as congestion increases and as it becomes necessary to 
draw more largely on married women who have home ties 
and are therefore more reluctant to accept distant jobs 
involving daily travel as the only alternative to breaking up 
the home. 
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I believe that these difficulties will enforce a policy of 
wider dispersal of work than has been contemplated in the 
plans hitherto iaid down. Now, in general, dispersal is 
practicable only if the fullest use is made of existing factory 
space and if everything possible is done throughout the 
country to enlist the services of small firms. In the past, 
these small firms, where they have been employed at all on 
war work, have been engaged mostly on sub-contracts, or 
on sub-sub-contracts. What is now needed is a decenttralisa- 
tion of the work of the supply departments, in order to 
facilitate the formation of local pools of small firms which 
can co-operate closely, dovetailing their equipment, and each 
specialising on a narrow range of orders. Pools of this kind 
already exist, as they did during the last war. But they are 
on a quite inadequate scale, and there is still much under- 
employment of the valuable resources in the possession of 
the large number of small businesses. 

This “pool” policy clearly works in with the parallel 
policy of shutting down establishments which are not needed 
to produce the restricted supplies of goods for civilian 
consumption. The economical policy of concentrating the 
remaining civilian orders on a few firms, and keeping these 
firms continuously at work, is the complement to the policy 
of converting the factories of as many as possible of the 
businesses which are closed down into war factories, with as 
much adaptation as can be secured of their plant and labour 
to war uses. Even if this is done to the fullest practicable 
extent, the migration of labour needed for the new factories 
will continue to present most formidable difficulties. If it 
is not done, I doubt if the difficulties can be overcome by 
any other expedient. 

The recent moves in the direction of “ industrial com- 
pulsion ” arise largely out of the need for labour migration 
on a greatly extended scale. The problem is really two-fold. 
On the one hand it is necessary to move substantial numbers 
of skilled men to man the new factories—mainly by thinning 
out the supply of such men in the older establishments ; and 
on the other it is necessary to send much larger bodies of 
women to the new Royal Ordnance Factories and similar 
establishments using a high proportion of fairly unskilled 
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THE MAN-POWER PROBLEM 


female labour. Both these migrations involve, in addition 
to difficulties of billeting and transport, awkward problems 
about the allowances to be given to persons working away 
from home, or compelled to move, and about the irrational 
differences in wages and earnings between one district and 
another. These latter difficulties are of special importance in 
the case of skilled workers. The wages of electricians, for 
example, differ enormously from place to place; and there 
are also wide divergences of working conditions which make 
men reluctant to move, and set up serious friction where 
they move of their own accord, or are compelled to move 
by order of the Minister of Labour. 

Among the obstacles to the full utilisation of the available 
man-power of Great Britain this is one of the two which I 
regard as most serious. The other is the continuance, despite 
government control, of each privately-owned business as a 
separate unit, with which the government departments enter 
into separate contracts. I am convinced that man-power 
could be much more effectively applied if the Government 
would take over completely all the important munition- 
making firms, and would pool their entire resources in each 
locality under unified local management—at any rate to the 
extent of grouping all firms engaged in closely related types 
of work. This would make possible a much more intensive 
use of the machine equipment. It would mean that jobs 
could be transferred freely from one factory to another in 
order to take advantage of machines or labour temporarily 
available ; and it would also make it possible, within each 
area, for workers to be transferred as easily from one firm’s 
establishment to another’s as they can at present from one 
workshop to another belonging to the same employer. 

This solution would indeed help immensely towards 
solving the other problem—that of labour migration. With 
unification of establishments under government control ought 
to go unification of wages and working conditions. I have 
long been in favour of putting at least all the highly skilled 
workers in the munitions industries on upstanding salaries 
similar to those paid to professional employees, and thus 
not only changing the status of the skilled wage-earners 
but also cutting out an immense amount of trouble over 
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varying wage and overtime conditions in different factories. 
This sort of “ War Socialism ” ought to apply, not only to 
wage-earners but also to all managerial staffs, including 
working employers, who ought all to be put on fixed salaries 
for the duration of the war. In my view, shareholders also 
ought to be put on fixed incomes ; and the State, instead of 
first allowing firms to make big profits and then claiming 
the surplus back by means of E.P.T. ought, for the war 
period, to cut out the profit motive altogether, and make 
the shareholder into a rentier instead of a dividend-receiver— 
a rentier, that is, who would have no longer any concern 
with the amount of profit made by the business, or any, 
even nominal, control over its affairs. 

In urging this, I may seem to be wandering far afield from 
the question of man-power into the general realm of industrial 
policy. But the questions cannot finally be treated apart ; 
for success in making full use of the supplies of labour 
depends in the last result on the skill shown in mobilising 
plant and equipment for national use, and also on the extent 
to which the workers can feel assured that compulsions and 
hardships are not being applied unfairly to them while the 
owners of capital and the managerial classes are being subjected 
to no corresponding measures of control. If the Government 
would take the factories completely into its hands, complaints 
about “ industrial conscription” would largely disappear ; 
for in the war emergency men are ready to bear as servants 
of the State hardship and discipline which they continue to 
resent when these things come to them through the capitalist 
employer as the State’s agent—especially when the employer 
is still free to make his profit, and to run his business with 
one eye to the resumption of unrestricted profit-making after 
the war. 
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THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 


By Donatp 'TYERMAN 


HE function of the Ministry of Supply is to furnish 
supplies for the armed and ancillary services of the 
State. Its task is to obtain the sinews and deliver 
the goods of war, and in effect it is two Ministries 
not one: a Ministry of raw materials and a Ministry 
of manufactured munitions. Because its programmes and 
achievements are necessarily not made public it is not possible 
for an outsider to speak with authority about the Ministry. 
All he can do is to set down some impressions of its policy 
and practical working. It was set up some months before 
the war, after the German march into Bohemia and 
the giving of British guarantees to Poland, Roumania and 
Greece ; and its history since has been a record of trial and 
error to discover the full width and scope of its tasks. Long 
before March, 1939, critics had urged that the establishment 
of a Ministry of Munitions or Supply was a necessary part 
of rearmament, but the answer of the Government was that 
to set up a special department to organise the manufacture 
and delivery of war goods would be a needless interference 
with the normal processes of industry and labour relations. 
This was the view of the three Service departments, the War 
Office, the Admiralty and the Air Ministry. In spite of the 
experience of 1914-18, manufacture for wat purposes was 
still regarded as @ separate industry which could be established 
and developed inside the industrial system, side by side vith 
the great civilian industries. Official thought was in terms 
of @ war industry, and the conception of a nation-wide war 
economy was almost entirely lacking. It was sufficient, in this 
view, for the departments to order their respective supplies 
from factories specially set up for the purpose—ordnance 
factories, naval dockyards and aircraft works—without 
trespassing upon the resources and normal business of 
industry at large. It was not admitted, in short, that war- 
making and the scarcity of resources are synonymous. 
It would be unfair to make this criticism of the official 
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attitude without qualifications. It is not simply shortsighted- 
ness that disposes soldiers, sailors, airmen and civil servants 
to look exclusively to special-purpose industries to furnish 
their equipment. There can be no doubt that the quality of 
the products made in ordnance factories, naval establishments 
and specially designed aircraft works excels the quality of 
similar goods produced by less specialised undertakings. Nor 
would it be reasonable, with recollections of the part played 
by quality in the daytime air battles of last September or, more 
recently, in the African successes of General Wavell, to deny 
the soundness of this point of view. Moreover, the claim 
that, before the war and in the relatively non-combatant 
months after September, 1939, there was in fact no scarcity 
of materials, plant and labour to justify the “ annexation ” of 
non-specialised resources from the wider civilian section of 
industry, was quite correct. What was not realised, however, 
was, first, that the quantities that could be produced by He 
specialised war industries, working with only the best materials 
and the best workmanship in the best conditions, were not, 
and could not, be sufficient when set against the products of 
Germany’s “total” war economy ; and, secondly, that the real 
reason why there was no scarcity of resources in the periods 
of rearmament and early war was simply because the Govern- 
ment’s production programme did not represent a sufficiently 
large demand for resources to make them scatce. 

The outbreak of violent war in the spring of 1940 showed 
the British forces under-equipped at every point. It was then 
made brutally apparent that the production of the goods of 
wat by what are undeniably the “ best” methods cannot 
produce enough of them to wage a modern war with success. 
The superiority of Britain’s war industry in quality remained ; 
but the superiority of Germany’s war economy in quantitative 
production, despite Allied advantages in access to faw 
materials, threatened to be decisive. 

From its inception until June, 1940, the Ministry of Supply 
was dominated by this limited view. The first Minister, Mr. 
Burgin, a Simonite Liberal solicitor, was given no powers in 
the peace months to supervise Admiralty and Air Ministry 
contracts; naval and air orders, it was argued, could be 
adequately filled by their respective departments working 
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THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 


through their respective special-purpose factories. This was 
obviously true because the orders were drawn to fit the 
capacity of those factories. Mr. Burgin was simply given 
the task of placing orders for the War Office, for ordnance 
factories and for civil defence—with the extra duty of building 
up a general reserve of essential materials. A Ministerial 
committee, with various sub-committees, to bring the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry into discussion with the 
Ministry of Supply in cases where some material, labour or 
machinery they all needed might be scarce, was set up, largely 
as a concession to the critics. In effect, the departmentalised 
and specialised process of war manufacture went on in the 
same way, and consequently on the same limited scale, as 
before. 

It is true that the Act establishing the Ministry did give 
Mr. Burgin wider powers in posse—to expand the output of 
munitions and to control the supply and use of raw materials. 
When war did break out in September a series of Orders 
brought these powers into effect; and they were extended 
over the whole field of Government contracts. On the side 
of raw materials, controls were set up of iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals, aluminium, hemp and flax, silk and rayon, 
jute, wool, hides and leather, timber, paper, fertilisers, 
molasses and industrial alcohol, with authority to control 
supplies, to make bulk purchases on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to fix prices and to allocate supplies among consumers. 
On the side of manufacture, the Minister now had complete 
authority to place contracts, to supervise contractors and 
even, in certain circumstances, to take over and run factories. 
In practice, however, these powers were only partially 
employed. The introduction of a nation-wide system of 
controls and licences slowed down the normal working of 
civilian business, but there was no corresponding acceleration 
in the pace of war production. The problem was still 
regarded as it had been before the war. It was the declared 
policy of the Ministry of Supply not to use its power to give 
Government contracts precedence or “ priority ” in the use 
of labour, materials, industrial capacity or transport until 
difficulties actually arose ; and it was pointed out that there 
were no difficulties. It was not understood that, as the war 
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effort grew, shortages would inevitably appear; that to 
intervene then would be too late to avoid dislocation ; and 
that the whole balance of the production of any weapon 
could, and would, be upset by the development of difficulties 
in the supply of this or that tool or component. The 
supply of arms was looked upon as a separate and specialised 
activity to be organised with the least possible hindrance to 
industry in general ; civilian industry was only irritated and 
hampered without being curtailed; if unemployment was 
caused, the workers thrown out of work, remained idle; 
and war production remained stubbornly at a level which, in 
view of the enemy’s output, was frighteningly low. In France 
there was the same reluctance to turn over from quality to 
quantity production. In Britain, there was no shortage of 
labour, plant or materials, but there was a grave shortage of 
equipment. 

It would be untrue to accuse the Ministry of Supply of 
inactivity during this period. Its work was directed by the 
Supply Council, consisting of the Minister and his Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, the civil service heads of departments in 
the Ministry and a number of business men. Orders for fresh 
equipment were placed in great numbers on behalf of the 
Service Ministries; many new factories were put into 
construction; and a survey of the nation’s engineering 
resources was initiated. The control of raw materials, which 
in almost every instance was given over to associations of 
traders or to leading firms, was made more complete. But 
the principle was still to “ order and wait.” It was believed 
—and it is hard to imagine that the Ministry’s honorary and 
part-time industrial advisers resisted this belief—that the 
Ministry’s job was simply to state the Services requirements 
and leave it to the engineering, metal and other industries to 
do the job in their own way and in their own time. In the 
case of the raw material controls, consumers had, of course, 
to come to the controllers for permission to obtain supplies ; 
but, in the majority of cases, permission was not withheld. 
There was no disposition to cut down civilian supplies, 
except in so far as imports had gone down, because planned 
demands of the war effort were still too small to make this 
necessary. 
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Critics pointed out that the two foundations of this policy 
were both faulty: the conviction that the limits of the 
practicable size of the war programme were largely set by 
the capacity of the existing war industry; and the belief, 
founded in a decade of Tory industrial policy, that control 
of industry was best exercised by industry’s own leaders. It 
is true that, within the framework of these notions, efforts 
were made to increase output month by month. There was 
the establishment of area boards of civil servants and advisory 
committees of representative employers and workers in each 
of the defence regions of the country, with the object of 
ascertaining local supplies of suitable labour and equipment. 
Orders on an increasing scale for miscellaneous munitions, 
items of equipment and components were now going out to 
all sorts of firms, mainly large ones; and the experience of 
1914-18 when, ultimately, every workshop capable of any war 
work had to be mobilised, was remembered. But it was a 
reluctant process. It was claimed, quite rightly, that civilian 
firms cannot do war work as well—or as cheaply—as special 
ordnance and aircraft factories; and, in reply to criticisms 
that not enough use was being made of small and medium- 
sized firms, it was replied that most concerns of this kind had 
neither the workers, the organisation nor the space to instal 
plant of the most economical size. 

Indeed, there were sound reasons of national economy 
for keeping as far as possible to the specialised munition and 
aircraft makers. In the ordnance factories, the naval dockyards 
and the Government-planned aircraft factories, it was possible 
to know in advance roughly what the cost of manufacture 
would be. It was possible to work out costs beforehand and 
to arrange for delivery at a set price. In the case of civilian 
firms this was not possible. They were new entrants into the 
munitions business. It was hard to determine how overhead 
charges should be distributed over that part of their work 
that was being done on Government order; and it was 
necessary to arrange for delivery, not at a set price, but at 
a price to be arranged which would cover their costs plus a 
settled percentage for profit. There was, and still is, an 
incentive in this system to extravagance and waste in produc- 
tion and consequently to higher prices. The trouble was 
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that “ sound ” finance and specialised manufacture could not 
deliver the goods. In March, 1940, Mr. Burgin stated that 
orders had been placed, since September, 1939, to the value 
of £500 millions, of which one-third was for materials ; but 
no more than two-fifths of these orders, {200 millions, had 
actually been delivered. The national cost was being cut far 
below the possibilities of the cloth. When, also, in March, 
Sir John Simon introduced a Budget envisaging little or no 
increase in the rate of total national expenditure during the 
coming twelve months, and an expenditure on the war alone 
of no more than {2,000 millions in the year 1940-41—the 
rate now is approaching fwice that figure—Mr. Amety’s 
comment that “The Budget has only reflected the general 
outlook and limitations of His Majesty’s Government in the 
whole field of our war effort ” reflected a widespread resent- 
ment. War production had become bogged. The Govern- 
ment’s programme was neither large enough to make use 
of more than a moiety of the nation’s resources nor purposive 
enough to produce even the equipment needed for the 
comparatively limited forces in being. There was in practice 
little control over contractors and none over sub-contractors. 
Raw materials were being freely released for non-essential 
purposes. Not even steel was being rigorously kept back 
for wart contracts. 

As late as May, 1940, the question of training labour for 
wat work was being discussed in terms of an eventual 
maximum of 40,000 trainees a year. It was already plain to 
every student of the national economy that, if a genuine war 
effort was to be made, there must be a wholesale sransfer of 
labour and plant from civilian manufacture to war manu- 
facture, a transfer involving mi//ions rather than thousands of 
men and women. Before the war, in peacetime, the Govern- 
ment had spent about a fifth of the national income. Now, 
it was calculated, it might be needful for the Government to 
spend a half or even two-thirds of the national income, and 
it was imperative that there should be a corresponding 
change-over from civilian to war work. 

Norway, Flanders, Dunkirk, France, Bordeaux—the events 
of May and June, 1940, told the whole harsh story. In the 
formation of Mr. Churchill’s new Government, the Ministry 
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of Supply had a key position. Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
London’s Labour leader, replaced Mr. Burgin ; and the real 
crux of the problem was recognised by the setting-up of a 
Production Council of Ministers “to balance the supply of 
material and of plant available, and have knowledge of the 
strategy of the war, together with the labour supply, so that 
the whole national effort may move forward in a disciplined 
and cohesive way.” The problem was now seen in the round. 
It was seen that the programme of production must be 
derived from the strategic decisions of the Cabinet as a whole ; 
and that the expansion of production, now the critical task, 
was entirely dependent on the provision of labour. The 
Minister of Labour was given new powers: to call upon 
any citizen for any services, to register any class of citizen 
for war work, to enter any factory and inspect the use being 
made of labour. A Labour Supply Board was set up, 
composed of Ministry of Labour divisional controllers and 
the chairmen of the former Ministry of Supply area boards ; 
local labour supply committees of industrialists were 
appointed. The Minister of Labour, with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister 
of Mines, sat beside the Minister of Supply and the Minister 
of Aircraft Production (a new appointment) in the Production 
Council. 

A major criticism of the Ministry of Supply had been its 
“isolation.” Up to September, 1939, it had had nothing to 
do with Air Ministry and Admiralty contracts. After the 
war started, there had been no effective means of co-ordinating 
the work of all the economic departments concerned in 
production, distribution and trade; in practice the Ministry 
of Supply had been little more than a post office for orders, 
and the key task of allocating resources of materials, plant and labour 
to meet war needs in order of urgency was simply not done. There 
was a Ministerial priorities committee, it is true, but the 
policy was not to use priority powers. “Priority” or 
precedence—the “ order of urgency ”—is actually the key to 
war economy. Resources are inevitably scarce, and the 
problem is to decide how they shall be used and how they 
shall not be used. In this war, for a year, the official view 
was that resources were not scarce, and there was consequently 
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no need to enforce priorities. As a result, the only things 
that were scarce were war goods. In spite of controls, 
materials, plant and labour were freely used for every variety 
of unnecessary purpose, while the forces were starved of 
ys nr and deliveries on war contracts were held up. 
The simple fact that in wartime every factor of production 
must be rationed, not simply in the sense of being apportioned 
among all the claimants—which the controls of the Ministry 
of Supply had been busily doing from the first—but rather 
in the sense of being withheld from non-essential claimants 
and reserved exclusively for essential claimants, was ignored. 
Now, at last, in the Production Council there was the context 
in which the Ministry of Supply could do its job—an 
instrument of co-ordination and, rightly used, of purposive 
divertion, which could lay down what was to be produced 
to fulfil the Services’ programmes, leaving it to the Minister 
of Supply to “ attach ” the necessary plant and materials and 
the Minister of Labour to “attach” the necessary labour. 
Both Ministers now had ample powers, on paper, to perform 
these tasks ; and in the Priority Committee, its sub-committees 
and the Central Priorities Department, there was the machinery 
by which the decisions of the Production Council as to the 
urgency of the work in hand cou/d be made operative over 
the whole detailed field of Government contracts. 

It did not work quite like this. The Production Council— 
and its chief, Mr. Greenwood, also chairman of the Cabinet’s 
economic policy committee—somewhat misfired ; and it was 
perhaps prophetic of the grudging use to which the Production 
Council, the new Ministerial powers and the priority machinery 
were, in fact, to be put that a separate Ministry of Aircraft 
Production was set up. In theory, when the whole of war 
production was at last being brought together under a single 
direction, the new Ministry was a retrograde step. Actually, 
it was the only way of ensuring that priority in materials, 
plant and labour would be given to aircraft, the nation’s most 
urgent need; and the personality of the Minister, Lord 
Beaverbrook, made doubly sure. With the institution of the 
Production Council, every administrative detail existed to 
make possible the expansion of output. The Ministry of 
Supply should thenceforward have been in a position to 
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deliver the goods. Mr. Morrison, and his colleague, Mr. 
Bevin, now had an authoritative lien on the nation’s resources 
of materials, plant and labour. Side by side, a policy was 
introduced by the Board of Trade of limiting supplies to 
civilian manufacturers in order to reduce the consumption 
of materials and—ostensibly—to release labour for war work. 
The tools for making a war economy—with the notable 
exception of the necessary financial tools—had been forged. 
Unfortunately, they were not fully used. Mr. Morrison still 
did not embark on a campaign to press every available item of 
industrial capacity into war service. His controllers were 
still reluctant to withhold materials from non-essential 
consumers; their main function was still just to allocate 
scatcening supplies—scarcening because of short shipping 
space—among the various consumers, rather than to reserve 
them strictly for only the most urgent contracts and the most 
pressing work. Mr. Bevin still shrank from any step towards 
mobilising labour en masse for war work, and did not even 
encourage workers to enter training centres by offering 
decent standards of remuneration’ there. They fell back on 
exhortation. Mr. Morrison said “ Go to it,” and Mr. Bevin 
said ““ Work like hell.” Much, of course, was achieved. The 
employers and workpeople of the existing war factories— 
indeed, everyone a/ready on war work—tresponded to the 
limits of their capacity and endurance. Aircraft output was 
pushed up to meet the September challenge; the Army, 
which had lost everything at Dunkirk, was re-equipped. But 
the expansion of the war section of industry, the recruitment of 
fresh \abour and the enlistment of fresh plant and workshops, 
still lagged ; and there was still no real system of priorities 
in the use of resources. In June, it is true, a list of the 
munitions most needed was issued to guide the allocation of 
materials ; but there was no method of grading the urgency 
of individual contracts, of making sure that no pressing 
war order would be held up for lack of materials. As The 
Economist pointed out in August, it was not enough, for 
instance, to say that airplanes were more urgently needed 
than rifles: “Aircraft may be more important than rifles, 
but the last airplane is not more urgent than the first rifle, 
and a particular order of steel for rifles may be considerably 
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more important than a particular order of steel for aircraft.” 
It was left to the “ inspired brigandage ” of Lord Beaverbrook 
to make sure that his aircraft works did not go short. 

It would obviously be unjust simply to blame the Ministry 
of Supply for supply failures. Mr. Morrison may have been 
timid in the use of his authority, but so, too, was Mr. 
Bevin ; and without new regiments of workpeople, output 
cannot soar. Nor is there any reason now, in its constitution, 
why the Ministry of Supply should not deliver the goods ; 
it is delivering goods, in great quantities, as is the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production also. The gap between British and 
German quantities and equipment is narrowing. There are 
flaws at the Ministry of Supply; there is the tendency of 
the industrial and “trade ” interests in the departments and 
at the controls to fight a rear-guard action against restrictions 
and interference. There have been errors in price policy. 
But, in the balance, these are minor matters. The real fault 
has been elsewhere. In the early stages it was the under- 
standable desire of the Service departments to use only their 
own special manufacturers. That has persisted—and, even 
though the bias has proved narrow and shortsighted in the 
circumstances, it would be a serious thing if it was completely 
dispelled and quality ceased to be a sine qua non in British 
arms production. But, unfortunately, it has been made the 
basis for a concept of war economics higher up—in the War 
Cabinet itself. The elementary truth was overlooked that 
a system of strict priorities for every factor of production, 
including plant and labour, is the only way to expand output 
significantly. Events have shown, however, the need to 
organise and plan for victory. War economy has been 
forced upon us. The process of curtailing civilian con- 
sumption really radically is in train 

The dramatis persone of the struggle for production have 
altered. In October, Mr. Morrison was replaced at the 
Ministry of Supply by Sir Andrew Duncan—of the Iron and 
Steel Federation. In January, Mr. Greenwood passed on to 
the contemplation of post-war problems. In place of the 
Production Council, there is the Production Executive, 
differing only in its members from its predecessor. Mr. 
Bevin is chairman. With him are the Minister of Aircraft 
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THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 


Production, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the President 
of the Board of Trade and the Minister of Supply. The 
tools are the same as those forged last summer, but they have 
anew burnish. The problem is simple: first, to see that 
war production is planned on the largest scale that a count 
of the nation’s entire resources makes likely ; secondly, to 
ensure that every available man, machine and material is 
free, fitted and forthcoming for war work, and that production 
is never held up for lack of any of these; and, thirdly and 
consequently, to root out every activity in the nation’s life 
that can be spared. From last June onwards, the need to 
give priority to aircraft manufacture was inescapable. Now, 
when the output of Army equipment as well as airplanes has 
been pushed ahead, priority is to be given to merchant ships, 
the mainstay of all war production. This will be the 
Admiralty’s task, within the Production Executive, side by 
side with the Ministry of Supply, which remains primarily a 
department for Army munitions and equipment. Also within 
the Production Executive, Mr. Bevin is assuming the réle 
of Minister of Labour Supp/y. He has instituted machinery 
and put out appeals for more shipbuilding labour. In order 
at last to make full use for the war effort, in terms of labour, 
of the curtailment of civilian consumption, it has been laid 
down that civilian manufacture, curtailed by two-thirds or 
three-quarters by the limitation of material supplies, must 
be “concentrated” in a few factories working full time, 
instead of being “spread over” all the firms on a short- 
time basis ; and the number of workers released for the war 
effort by the limitation of supplies should be increased nearly 
tenfold by the autumn. So the notion of a total war economy 
using all available industrial resources, whether specialised 
of not is gaining ground. 

The burden of these decisions is not the burden of the 
Ministry of Supply. The Cabinet lays down the strategic 
pattern. The Services cast their claims. The plans of the 
Production Executive can match these claims with productive 
tesources. The Ministry of Supply can furnish the materials 
and the machines. The Ministry of Labour can provide the 
men. The Board of Trade, with the aid of the controllers 
of the Ministry of Supply, can withhold materials from 
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civilian work, and by their parsimony they can set free 
machines for Sir Andrew Duncan and men for Mr. Bevin. 
It only remains to discover the vision and the ruthlessness to 
take the long steps needed to make abundant war supplies 
out of scarce resources; and the province of the Ministry 
of Supply is only one vital corner of the field. 
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21 YEARS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE’ 
By MarGcery Fry 


2 HAT the eye doesn’t see the heart doesn’t 
grieve for ”—so says the cook as she dumps 
a panful of spoilt food into the pigpail. And 
the same comforting thought covers a vast 
amount of waste in the larger household of 
the State, waste not only of goods and money but of human 
lives as well. 

If one were to analyse the benefactions to research made 
in the last quarter of a century one would find that a large 
number of endowments have been prompted by an intelligent 
desire for better methods in industry: saving labour, 
economising material, and producing an improved result. 
Other motives may sometimes have entered in, but the fact 
remains that technological research has received its greatest 
support from people who had much to hope from the 
elimination of waste by knowledge. But when it comes 
to a question of the endowment of enquiry into the 
technique of government, into the interplay and adjust- 
ment of human forces (forces which seem to us to-day 
almost as wantonly uncontrollable as lightning or 
pestilence to our forefathers, but which will surely yield in 
their turn to the overpowering strength of systematic 
knowledge) we find a completely different state of affairs. 
Here the spur of large savings to a few people is lacking: 
holes in the public purse are not for private initiative to mend. 
Moreover it is with great difficulty that people are persuaded 
that observation, experiment, and resultant theory can have 
any advantage over rule of thumb in affairs of State. Even 
the experiences of foreign countries are not made the subject 
of detailed study to any great extent. In the matter which 
forms the subject of this article—-the study of the treatment 
and causes of crime—Great Britain is still, in comparison 


1 Social Aspects of Crime in England between the Wars. By Dr. Hermann Mannheim. 
(Allen ¢» Unwin. 183s.) 
The Dilemma of Penal Reform. By Dr. Hermann Mannheim. With a preface by 
A. M. Carr-Saunders. (Alien & Unwin. 75. 6d.) 
Penal Reform in England. Edited by L. Radzinowicz and J. W. Cecil Turner. 
(English Studies in Criminal Science. 105. 6d.) 
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with many other pre-war countries, lamentably ill-provided. 
Yet it would not be true to say that no advance has been 
made. Whilst we still await the appearance of a millionaire 
who hates the sight of wasted lives, or of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (since we have no Minister of Justice) who is 
stung by a far-sighted sense of ultimate economy to finance 
wotk which can only produce fruit in the time of his 
successors, still the complacent slumbers of the British public 
have been distutbed. There is now—or was till the war 
interrupted all attention to constructive measures—a real 
interest in what may be called preventive criminology, a desire 
to know facts with a view to controlling forces. 

In the period which Dr. Mannheim calls, with a touch of 
nostalgia “between the Wars,” this interest has gathered 
strength, though it has been mainly confined to certain aspects 
of the subject. 

In the popular view Prison reform has perhaps occupied 
an almost disproportionate share of attention. In this field a 
healthy interaction of public criticism with a somewhat 
unusual official readiness for change has in fact produced very 
considerable advances. Whilst it would be invidious to 
discriminate between the work of living civil servants I may 
perhaps be allowed some reminiscence of the influence of the 
late Sir Maurice Waller, who as Chairman of the Prison 
Commission for an all-too short time, brought into that 
service a humanity, an imagination, a sense of the value of the 
individual life which has made it attractive since to other 
people of the same stamp. It would be ridiculous to pretend 
that the improvements of the years of Peace were so complete 
that the Prison Service on the eve of the war needed no 
reform. There will always be people who cannot stand the 
strong poison of power over the lives of others. The elasticity 
of a new growth in all human relations gives place, as time 
goes on, to woodenness. Arrangements which, under a man 
of imagination, make room for life, under another become 
a tangle of regulations; the jealous fear lest rewards should 
follow iniquity holds back humanity. The small allowance 
of liberty possible in prisons will always demand a maximum 
of watchfulness to keep it from extinction. And now the 
war, lowering all standards, has made havoc with the reforms 
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21 YEARS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


that had been gained. The prison administration, crippled 
as to staff and voluntary workers alike, cramped by the 
taking over for other purposes of many prison buildings, 
perplexed by the charge of interned aliens, can no longer aim 
at much remedial treatment. Obeying a physiological law 
it has lost first the functions most recently acquired. The 
activities of voluntary visitors, classes, concerts and lectures 
have almost vanished, and, as it was twenty years ago, the 
dreary hours of solitude begin by “locking up” in cells at 
4730 p.m. 

But the fact remains for future hope, that large and brave 
experiments have been tried, that the good effects of contact 
with the outside world have been proved, that prisoners 
have responded to the stimulus not only of “ wages ” (tiny 
in amount but precious above all as offering some exercise 
of choice and the chance of a smoke) but of education and 
handicrafts, and most important of all, that some Borstal 
Institutions and one ptison camp have been successfully run 
upon “ minimum security” lines, under the influence of 
officials with an instinct for leadership. The casual visitor 
misses much which “the toad beneath the harrow knows,” 
but no one who had visited prisons in the early twenties 
and the late thirties could have doubted the reality of the new 
spirit in their management. And there are officials still who, 
under crushing difficulties maintain the desire to help which 
was the motive force of that spirit. 

The Prison Administration, a comparatively small group 
of officials, with more or less autocratic powers, functioning 
from London without much co-operation with Local 
Authorities, is a body which can, if it chooses, insulate itself 
successfully from currents of thought in the world outside. 
If on the other hand it allows those currents to act upon it, 
it is capable, as we have seen, of rapid changes. Other 
organisations for dealing with delinquency, in particular, 
those two which have owed much in the past to voluntary 
effort, have a greater inertia: slower to move their motion 
once begun may be less easy to deflect. 

The pattern of the relations between voluntary effort and 
State action repeats itself almost monotonously in English 
social history. Imaginative private citizens, fired by the 
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sight of a social need, set to work in a small way to meet 
it,—Kitty Wilkinson in her own cellar begins the baths and 
washhouses movement of Liverpool; Robert Raikes in his 
ragged school opens the door for elementary education in 
England. The help of benevolent donors is obtained, the 
movement grows, and growing, develops a tendency to 
ify the importance of its own machinery as it is more 
and more directed by its own paid officials. Gradually the 
social service provided is seen to be an essential one, the 
State (from central or local money) gives aid. Then sets 
in the long struggle to combine increasing dependence on 
public funds with independence of public control, to receive 
money without ceding principles—or power. “Along the 
latter part of this familiar curve the organisations for the 
education of delinquent children, and for Probation work 
travelled between the wars. If, as seems probable, the support 
they now receive from private charity dwindles away, both 
services have reached the stage, when they could easily, and 
probably with advantage, become entirely governmental. 
Both have made considerable progress during the period 
under review. The Home Office Schools, which have now 
been renamed “Approved Schools ” instead of “‘ Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools” (how pathetically constant is the 
attempt to destroy painful associations by a change of name !) 
ate certainly far less prison-like than they were in 1918. It 
would be impossible now to find a school where a boy was 
constantly on sentry-duty to prevent the escape of his fellows, 
though until recently, if not to-day, the punishment for an 
attempted escape in one school was to pace out again along 
the corridors the whole distance a boy had gone in his (surely 
not unnatural) dash for freedom. The younger children are 
not now expected to contribute to their keep by their work ; 
since the whole cost of maintenance of the voluntary as well 
as the publicly-owned schools is now borne by public funds 
there is no longer the obligation to eke out a scanty sub- 
scription list by child labour. But it is open to question 
whether the committees of management of the voluntary 
schools (72 out of a total of 102 according to the last report, 
dated 1938, of the Children’s Branch of the Home Office) 
really contribute enough to justify their autonomy. The 
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Local Authorities are represented on them, and they have 
some responsibility for the maintenance of premises, but 
they are in the main self-constituted bodies spending public 
money and exercising functions which might with advantage 
be controlled by the Local Education Authorities. This is 
not to say that those functions are always inadequately 
a though the Home Office itself seems, from its 
atest report, to have some qualms about the matter. The 
truth seems to be that there is too wide a variation in the 
quality of approved schools of both types. Putting it briefly 
some ate good and some are bad. They need to be sub- 
divided according to locality, and to the age, health and type 
of child to be educated, with various sorts of training available 
to suit individual needs; as things are, sex, age, creed, have 
to be considered in that order, and, with the great shortage 
of school places in the country to-day it is difficult to go 
much further in the process of meeting the special needs of 
these most difficult children. A complete national system, 
embodying the idea that religious education could be given 
according to the parents’ wishes but should not determine 
the choice of school, could give a wider range of possibilities, 
and in particular could devote some institutions entirely to 
children whose physical health needs special care. But it is 
a move in the right direction that the L.E.A.’s have of late 
yeats increased their schools, and that the Home Office has 
done much to modernise the education given throughout the 
country. A vigorous campaign (like that which has enriched 
the personnel of the Borstal Institutions) for recruiting 
young men and women of outstanding character could be 
undertaken as soon as appointments were made to the service 
as a whole, and not left in the hands of small local 
committees. 

Recent legislation has increased the possibility of sub- 
Stituting for approved school education the placing of 
delinquent children who cannot be dealt with in their own 
homes with foster parents. Amongst the discoveries in the 
character of our own population which the war has made 
is that of the reservoirs of maternal goodness which can be 
drawn on in emergency. When evacuation ends there will 
be no excuse for neglecting boarding out on the plea that 
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good foster mothers don’t exist. The progress of psycho- 
logical knowledge since the last war has prepared the ground 
for a more general understanding of the types of child for 
whom even the best mass training may be disastrous. 

The Probation Service has followed the same trend as the 
Approved Schools. Accepted by the Act of 1907 as a 
recognised method of dealing with offenders, Probation was 
still, in 1918, very largely in the hands of the Church of 
England Temperance Society and other purely missionary 
bodies. Once mote, private initiative had proved the utility 
of a method whose essentiality was only gradually recognised 
by the State. 

In 1925 the Criminal Justice Act laid it down that no Petty 
Sessional Area should be without the whole or part of the 
services of a Probation Officer. Whilst these officers are still 
many of them supplied to the Courts by the religious societies 
which choose and employ them their actual appointment is 
in the hands of the Justices. The standardisation of conditions 
of employment, the introduction of a pension scheme, the 
establishment of training courses by the Home Office have 
immensely improved the standing and calibre of the 
Probation Service. 

Thus, the period between the wars can show the firm 
establishment of Probation as one of the main methods of 
dealing with offenders and a most satisfactory growth in the 
recognition of its importance! and of the qualifications it 
demands. Public interest in this and cognate questions of the 
treatment of offenders has been stimulated and perhaps at 
the same time unduly satisfied, by a series of Departmental 
Committees and Royal Commissions remarkable in their 
scope. These enquiries are always an ingenious, but some- 
times a valuable, invention. At their worst they wind up 
an inconvenient question in miles of verbiage, evidence, 
resolutions, reports, so that, like a nocuous intruder in a 
spider’s web, they can be safely ignored for years to come. 
At their best they make a well-laid foundation for legislation. 

The fates of the various enquiries held between 1918 
and 1939 vaty between these two extremes. That on Capital 


1In 1938, of Indictable Offenders under 17 years of age, 51 per cent were placed 
under the supervision of a Probation Officer ; of those aged 17 to 21, 45 per cent; of 
those over 21 15 per cent were thus dealt with. 
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Punishment may be said to have been a victim of infanticide : 
by refusing to participate further in the work of a Committee 
whose majority report was likely to go against them, the 
members who favoured the retention of the Death Penalty 
undermined its authority from the beginning. The excellent 
report on Corporal Punishment has formed the basis of 
proposed legislation, but so long as the House of Lords, 
filled with sacred memories of the Eton caning block, has 
power to insist on sharing his privilege with the less fortunate 
classes, whipping is not likely to be cleared from the Statute 
book. 

The enquiry into the Employment and After Care of 
Prisoners, has had a good, if limited, effect on prison work 
and on Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. Those dealing 
with prolonged imprisonment on remand, and with imprison- 
ment for non-payment of fines have resulted in very definite 
improvements in the law. The latter led directly to the 
Money Payments Act, 1935, which caused a drop of over 
5,000 in the number of these imprisonments during the first 
year of its action. The number shows some tendency to creep 
up again, though the figures for 1938 were still more than 4,000 
below those of 1935. This illustrates the unfortunate tendency 
of reforms to lose their first effect, and slip back into 
inefficiency—a natural result of the fact that they are after all 
imposed upon officials used to, and contented with, the 
earlier state of things. 

This was very marked in the history of the imprisonment 
of prostitutes after the investigations of a departmental 
Committee into street offences. The emphasis in its report 
upon the fact that mere being in the streets for the purpose 
of solicitation is not illegal unless annoyance is caused 
thereby, led to a sensational drop in the admissions to prison 
for this class of offence. One court at least still keeps the 
numbers down by insisting on independent proof, but for 
the most part the old routine is again followed, and these 
cases, with their obvious danger of injustice, are decided on 
nothing but police evidence that the persons addressed 
“appeared to be annoyed ” ; and the figures have risen anew. 
A historian, basing himself on statistics alone, might well 
infer a sudden mass conversion of street-walkers to a virtuous 
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life, followed by a large scale back-sliding into the paths of 
sin. Statistics must be the food of any satisfactory criminology 
but statistics need (and here the metaphor must not be 
pressed to the word “cooking ”’) interpretation in relation 
to other facts. And so we return to the need for expert study 
if human lives, the true wealth of the nation, are not to be 
wasted. 

The period under review, whilst it has not seen any 
imposing or adequate provision for this study, has at least 
beheld its beginning. To the London School of Economics 
belongs the credit of having, since 1935, offered to students 
lectures by its Reader in Criminology, Dr. Mannheim. This 
experiment has proved beyond doubt that there exists a 
demand for organised teaching on the subject. Cambridge 
has shown some signs of following suit by the establishment 
of a Committee of the Faculty Board of Law to consider the 
promotion of Research and Teaching in Criminal Science, 
under whose auspices a first volume of “ English Studies in 
Criminal Science” has appeared. But London remains the 
only University giving teaching in penal questions. It 
further showed an appreciation of the importance of the 
subject by appointing Dr. Mannheim to a Leon Fellowship, 
thus enabling him to produce work of lasting importance. 
In his “Social Aspects of Crime in England between the 
Wars” he undertakes just that interpretation of statistics 
whose importance has been stressed above. 

That certain classes of crime have shown a definite 
increase in the period covered by his investigation is not 
denied. It is of interest that convictions for the most serious 
crimes of violence, murder, manslaughter and infanticide 
(including attempts) have diminished in relation to the 
population—whilst those for crimes against property and 
some minor forms of violence have increased. It is terribly 
easy to omit the words “ convictions for” and assume that 
the figures are an absolute barometer of national law-breaking. 
It is here that Dr. Mannheim’s analysis of the effects of public 
opinion, of legislation affecting the forms of trial, of police 
activity, even of the mere methods of crime registration are 
of great value. At every stage the analysis is supported by 
figures, and it would be idle to attempt to condense it. A few 
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quotations will however serve as warnings against hasty 
conclusions from crude figures. 

“ The influence of public opinion, the consequent activities of 
the Police, etc., may create a statistical picture very different from 
the real effects of a certain change in the criminal law. An unpopular 
statute” (as, e.g. the legislation against Betting and Lotteries) 
“from being insufficiently carried out, may reap purely statistical 
laurels as an efficient means of checking crime, whilst a popular 
one, on account of the growing number of convictions, may appear 
a failure.” 

When a change in the law simplifies the proceedings 
against a particular offence, for example, when it is made 
possible to proceed in the Summary Courts instead of the 
Higher, an increase in prosecutions and convictions may 
result. The same thing may happen when the fear of publicity 
is diminished, as in the withholding of the prosecutor’s name 
in cases of blackmail. Particularly effective is public opinion 
with regard to children and young people. 

“ Statistics of Juvenile Delinquency,” writes Dr. Mannheim, 
“can do little more than indicate the varying degree of willingness 
on the part of the public and the Police to bring this category of 
delinquents before the Juvenile Courts.” 

Since a very large part of the total increase of convictions 
is shown to be due to juvenile delinquency! (the age of 
maximum criminality for males in England is 13), and since 
the years under consideration have shown great progress not 
only in the administration of Children’s Courts but in the 
public confidence in them, as concerning themselves primarily 
with the delinquents’ own welfare, we have at once a partial 
explanation for the apparent “ growth of crime.” 

The years 1931-32 marked a terrifying increase in the 
number of indictable offences known to the Police, roughly 
from 160 to 208 thousand. Trade depression must have 
played its part in this, for slumps and unemployment are 
naturally very closely related with delinquency, but the 
gteater part of this alarming increase was apparently due to 


1 Thus the figures of male persons per 100,000 of population in each age group 
found guilty of indictable offences grew from 1929 to 1938 in the following way : 





1929 1938 

Offenders under 16 years of age tsa ooe, SD 2,326 
re 16 but under 21 years of age ... 536 841 

am 21 years and over sda? Taek acs ae 660 
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the suppression in Metropolitan Police stations of the register 
known as the Saspected Stolen book, a suppression which 
obliged the police to enter a case of missing property as a 
“crime known” unless it could be counted simply as 
“ property lost”. Once more the future historian would be 
sadly at fault without the clue to the figures. 

Naturally the economic fluctuations of the peace years 
have had their clearly traceabie effect on the statistics of 
crime. Dr. Mannheim is able to give curious comparisons 
with German experiences. In Germany at the period of the 
inflation, convictions for coining and arson fell in response 
to the shrinking value of money in relation to goods. In 
England and Wales the social change which has probably 
had the greatest influence upon criminality has been the 
atrival of the motor-car, though unemployment and strikes, 
alcoholism, gambling, and methods of business administration 
all come in for their share of responsibility. 

In major changes in the criminal law the period was 
disappointing. The large proposals of Sir Samuel Hoate’s 
Bill were lost in the débacle before they could pass Parliament. 
The confused tangle of our law, its Jack of any clear distinction 
between serious and trivial offences (unless we accept the 
barbarous classifications adopted by the Prison Commission 
into “finger-printable” and “ non-finger-printable ”) its 
anomalies, its weaknesses, and its hardships still wait for 
some new Romilly to tackle. The Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction, far more heavily burdened than ever before by 
the mass of new offences—particularly motor offences—with 
which they have to deal, are left to struggle on with a barely 
increased budget for staff and administration, with inadequate 
service and often poor accommodation, as best they may. 

The appointment of women magistrates and Labour 
magistrates has somewhat widened the choice of possible 
a but it grows increasingly hard to find people of any 

ut the most advanced age who can give time on ordinary 
week-days for the work, and complaints of the quality and 
the class-outlook of many Benches are dismally justifiable. 
Yet the wider range from which the benches are chosen, and 
the influence of such societies as the Magistrates’ Association 
have added some depth to the Shallows of the Bench, and in 
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spite of occasional shortcomings and absurdities it is very 
doubtful whether a general adoption of stipendiary 
magistrates would give such good justice as could be obtained 
by a revised system of lay magistrates, served by well-qualified 
clerks. But the peace crept on from its birth to its disastrous 
majority full of promise but scant of performance in this and 
kindred matters. It is disappointing at this time to think of 
these things. If little was achieved in comparison with what 
might have been, yet much spade work had been done, and 
we seem for the moment to have lost both our gains and 
our good hopes of better things just ahead. 

But social reforms, though they may now be cut down 
by the bitter winter of our war, are not mere annuals cleared 
off by the frost. Their roots, deep in the hearts and under- 
standings of the people, may lie dormant for a time, but we 
count on a new and stronger growth of justice uncankered 
by class privilege, unblighted by ignorant prejudice, uncramped 
by over-lying custom in some happier future. 














THE B.B.C. IN WARTIME 


By ALBERT JOHN 


HE British Broadcasting Corporation remains in 

war as in peace the sole broadcasting authority in 

this country. As such it has had thrust upon it 

wartime responsibilities for which its constitution 

was not designed. Not least of these is the develop- 
ment of a network of news and propaganda services directed 
over the air to all parts of the world. To compete with the 
propaganda of the enemy it must present the British case to 
the world, strive to convince neutrals of the justice of our 
cause, help the oppressed to believe that our victory will be 
their liberation, and encourage them to resist the oppressors 
and overthrow the Nazi and Fascist regimes when the 
appropriate time arrives. At home the B.B.C. must not only 
maintain its entertainment and other peacetime services but 
provide a platform for Government spokesmen, aid Govern- 
ment propaganda campaigns and help maintain morale. 
These tasks have necessitated Government control and 
interference alien to the peacetime independence of the B.B.C. 
which its constitution was designed to protect. 

The Charter and Licence under which the B.B.C. operates 
assured this independence and safeguarded the Corporation 
from becoming merely an official voice. The B.B.C. continues 
as in peacetime to provide to some extent a forum for dis- 
cussion and thereby to represent the wide and varied views 
of the community, its culture and entertainment—to express, 
as it were, the British zestgerst. 

From its earliest days the B.B.C. has been banned by the 
Postmaster-General from expressing its own opinion, and it 
thereby differs from the Press in that it cannot employ the 
editorial “we.” In the catholic composition of the Board 
of Governors to whom the Director General is responsible, 
was an assurance that the policy of the Corporation would 
be reasonably representative. The varied views the seven 
Governors held acted as a check on the Corporation being 
ovetweighted in any one direction. The powers of the 
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THE B.B.C. IN WARTIME 


Boatd were never clearly defined and as long as there was 
a strong personality as Director General in Sir John (now 
Lord) Reith the Governors were not over much in evidence. 

When war came, by an Order in Council, the number of 
Governors was reduced to two, the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, who continued to exercise the powers of the 
Board. The various Advisory Councils which existed in 
peacetime also ceased to function. The reason given for this 
reduction was the need for quick decision and speedy action. 
In the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoate stated that this 
reduction “. . . was the suggestion of the Board themselves. 
There was no difference of opinion about it and it was on 
their own volition the arrangement was made.” 

One of the Governors, the late Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
disputed this in a letter to The Times (23rd October, 1939). 
He wrote : 

“The truth is that, without any consultation with the Board 
of Governors, an order in council was prepared last year eliminating 
the Governors altogether in the event of war. It was only as a 
result of an energetic protest from the Governors, made when 
they were apprised of this arrangement and became aware that 
certain facts and figures were withheld from their cognizance, that 
the present arrangement was arrived at between the Board of 
Governors on the one hand and the Ministry of Information on 
the other. 

“The Governors were naturally anxious to fall in with any 
plan which could be represented as making for greater efficiency 
in wartime. The present scheme is therefore one which they 
willingly accept as a temporary wartime measure, though it would 
not have occurred to them to suggest it, having regard to the 
general interests of the listening public, and in view of the recent 


recommendation of the Ullswater Committee for the enlargement 
of the Board.”’ 


The Governors apparently reluctantly accepted the 
compromise in preference to no Board at all. 

The result has been the vesting of an undesirable amount 
of power in two men who, being appointed by the King in 
Council, are answerable to no one, but on whose rulings on 
policy the B.B.C. must act. To Sir Allan Powell, unknown 
to the vast body of listeners, and unproved as representing 
any large body of opinion, and to Sit Charles Millis, Managing 
Director of Barings, merchant bankers, is entrusted the 
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wartime control of the B.B.C. Not only is this a completely 
undemocratic arrangement, but it is also a dangerous and 
unbalanced form of control and in practice vests in the 
Chairman almost dictatorial powers. The extent to which 
he utilises his power is not publicly known, but in view of 
the Director General’s previous record, one suspects his 
hand in certain recent B.B.C. rulings which are inconsistent 
with the Director General’s views. The dismissal of C.O.’s 
from the staff on registration, even if above the age of 
reservation, seems hard in the case of members of the Society 
of Friends, whose sincerity cannot be questioned. The 
ruling that no one may broadcast who has made publicly 
known his opposition to the national war effort appears 
indefensible when applied to conductors of famous choirs, 
astronomers, dance band leaders and all artistes who have 
signed the manifesto of the People’s Convention... 

It is unfortunate that this undemocratic control should 
exist when, as Director General, there is a man noted mote 
for his charm of manner than his strength of personality. 
Mr. Ogilvie was unfortunate. Replacing Sir John Reith, 
he was like balm to a fevered body; but a good bedside 
manner is unsuited to war. Strong direction is needed, and 
that Mr. Ogilvie is unable to provide. In such circumstances 
it is easy for the Chairman rather than the Director General 
to run the Corporation. In this he is aided by the limitation 
of the over-riding control of the Ministry of Information to 
news and propaganda. 

It was decided before war broke out that the B.B.C. 
should work under the guidance of the Ministry of Information 
and on its outbreak certain powers held by the P.M.G. were 
transferred to the Ministry of Information. These included 
the right to take over B.B.C. stations in case of emergency, 
power of veto over programmes and control over the hours 
of broadcasting. An important result is that the Minister of 
Information has replaced the P.M.G. as spokesman for the 
B.B.C. in Parliament on matters which come under his 
control. The limits of his control have been recently clarified. 


1 Since this article was written, pressure in Press and Parliament has compelled the 
M. of I. to ask the B.B.C. to modify this ban as far as the People’s Convention 1s 
concerned. This adds point to the argument that the power of the B.B.C. Chairman 
is excessive and his policy unrepresentative of public opinion. 
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THE B.B.C. IN WARTIME 


In reply to questions and through rulings made by the 
Speaker, Government policy has been to confine control to 
matters of national interest in the conduct of the war, that is 
to news and propaganda. Any responsibility for the B.B.C. 
outside this has been consistently denied by the M. of I. 

Thus on 11th June, 1940, the Minister of Information 
said that he did not 


“intend to take over the administration of the B.B.C., or to be 
responsible in any way for its entertainment programme.” 


On 12th June, 1940, Mr. Duff Cooper said : 


“T am satisfied that the willingness and efficiency with which 
the B.B.C. carry out my directions, whether general or particular, 
on all matters considered to be in the national interest, give me 
such control as is necessary over news and propaganda in time 
of war.” 


In reply to a question of Mr. G. Strauss on 11th 
December, 1940, concerning the cancellation of a broadcast 
of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir under its pacifist conductor, 
Sit Hugh Roberton, Mr. Cooper said : 


“T exercise as little control as possible over the entertainment 
programmes of the B.B.C. and I really cannot be held responsible.” 


When Mr. Strauss attempted to raise, on the adjournment 
on 19th December, this issue of banning pacifists, the Deputy 
Speaker ruled that he could not do so because the M. of I. 
was not responsible. He dealt only with matters of national 
interest and this was a question of whom the B.B.C. employed, 
which was not the Minister’s concern. 

Following further efforts of Mr. Strauss to discuss the 
matter, the Deputy Speaker enlarged upon this principle by 
saying that the Minister had no responsibility with regard 
to the ordinary programmes or the people whom the B.B.C. 
employed or dismissed. Later he said : 


“‘ Questions which can be discussed on the Adjournment are 
only those which come definitely under the responsibility of the 
Government Department concerned, if there is one: I do not 
think there is one which is concerned in this matter.” 


The principle was therefore established that the Minister 
of Information may only be asked questions on matters for 
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which he is responsible, which in the words of the Deputy 
Speaker are “news and matters of that kind.” 

The independence of the B.B.C. is thereby maintained 
and the power of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman as the 
Board of Governors so much the greater. It means, further, 
that on matters of policy outside the realm of the M. of I. 
the actions of the Board of Governors cannot be questioned 
in Parliament. Broadcasting can be debated when Parlia- 
mentary time is found or when the Civil Estimates are 
presented, but such occasions, rare enough in peacetime, are 
rarer still in time of war. By accident, two men, little known 
to the public and lacking in specialised qualification, virtually 
control the B.B.C. policy to-day except where it touches on 
the national war effort. That they should do so is as illogical 
as it is undemocratic. The Government is at pains to preserve 
the independence of the B.B.C., but it has destroyed the main 
safeguard against its abuse. So truncated a Board can 
represent only the views of the stronger of its two members. 
Either the Chairman and Vice-Chairman are anachronisms 
and should go or there should be something for them to 
preside over. The Board should be abolished or, if the 
Corporation is to retain a measure of independence, increased 
to its pre-war strength. 

The old Board governed a financially self-supporting 
corporation independent of Treasury control. The present 
Board is dependent upon the National Exchequer. Before 
the war the B.B.C. received 90 per cent net revenue collected 
from the sale of wireless licences. (The Post Office took 
9 per cent of the gross as collection charges, etc.). There 
is now a broadcasting grant: for the current year it is 
£4,700,000.! The cost to the Exchequer is not large, because 
there are more than nine million licences issued, bringing in 
a gross revenue in excess of £4,500,000, but the B.B.C. must 
now submit detailed estimates for its expenditure and it thus 
becomes subject to Treasury control and all that that involves. 
To be financially independent of the Treasury is the greatest 
of all advantages a public corporation can enjoy, and that 
the B.B.C. has now lost. 


1 For 1940-41. Estimates for 1941-42 just issued are £5,600,000. The licence-holder 
thus contributes a substantial share to the cost of our overseas propaganda. 
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THE B.B.C. IN WARTIME 


The wartime B.B.C. is a constitutional mongrel. Alongside 
the peacetime organisation partially preserved for its normal 
broadcasting activities has been thrust M. of I. control of 
direct news, propaganda and overseas services, and on top 
has been imposed Treasury control. The confusion of 
responsibility and divided loyalty that results does not make 
for efficiency in a broadcasting service which to-day needs 
to expand continuously to counteract the gigantic state 
machine of the enemy. The operation of a network of 
foreign language transmissions, maintenance of news, 
propaganda and entertainment services for home, Empire 
and abroad; the conduct of a monitoring service—the 
interception and digesting for news and intelligence of the 
world’s broadcasts—these demand unity of control and 
identity of purpose. For lack of it our propaganda effort is 
weakened. 

It is difficult to reconcile M. of I. control with the 
independent status of the B.B.C. The Minister has admitted 
that liaison between the two has been unsatisfactory. In a 
Parliamentary debate on February 6th, he said : 


« 


‘. . . but there has not been that complete liaison which we 
desired between Government advice and the independent conduct 
of the B.B.C.” 


What this liaison was the B.B.C. Handbook for 1941 explains : 


“The liaison between the Ministry and the B.B.C. involves 
close daily collaboration. The regular meetings on policy held 
by the Minister are attended by B.B.C. representatives and 
representatives of the Ministry attend similar meetings at the B.B.C.” 


This proved inadequate and in Parliament on 6th February 
Mr. Duff Cooper announced the appointment of two full 
time advisers to the B.B.C. Mr. Kirkpatrick, Neville 
Henderson’s Counsellor in Berlin, was appointed full time 
adviser on foreign affairs, and Mr. A. P. Ryan, B.B.C. 
Controller of the Home Division, for home affairs. Both 
are to be officers of the M. of I. under the control of the 
Minister, “ who should,” in Mr. Coopet’s words, 

“as far as any political issues were concerned, be able to give 

advice which would be taken by the B.B.C. If there was a 


difference with the Director General of the B.B.C., it should be 
referred to the Minister of Information for decision.”’ 
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If these advisers act as a medium for government direction, 
they may save the B.B.C. from the confusion which at present 
results from the assumption of all Government Departments 
that they can dictate to the B.B.C. Not only do Ministers 
and their Parliamentary Secretaries and other Government 
spokesmen come to the microphone but they shower direction 
on a harassed B.B.C. staff. Propaganda is a form of warfare 
which should be run by experts, and yet members of the 
Service departments, ex-diplomats whose very training teaches 
them to shun publicity, are among those who from outside 
direct the content of B.B.C. propaganda. They work through 
the Ministry of Information, but the foreign departments of 
the Ministry of Information are, as regards personnel, poor 
in quality. Mr. Vernon Bartlett, who speaks with considerable 
experience as a regular broadcaster in the B.B.C. Overseas 
services, in the February 6th debate, said: 


“The officials of the B.B.C. are bombarded with guidances 
and directives from all Government Departments and they do 
not feel in a position to reject those guidances . . . there is a 
considerable art in the presentation of news. The B.B.C. is 
receiving directives from people in Government Departments who 
in their whole lives have never written an article, who could not 
sell an article to a parish magazine.” 


He urged that the Minister should extend his control over the 
B.B.C. in order “to defend the B.B.C. from the various 
guidances of officials in different Government Departments 
who have no experience whatever in the presentation of 
news.” B.B.C. officials are fearful of offending Government 
Departments. It would be preferable if those responsible 
for B.B.C. propaganda were experts of sufficient importance 
to refuse to accept their directions. 

Government Departments are in part to blame for the 
dullness of the Home news bulletins. The B.B.C., like the 
Press, is subject to a war censorship, but, unlike the Press, 
it broadcasts nothing concerning the war effort without 
referring it to the appropriate department. There is a double 
check, but owing to the reticence of the Service departments 
and their reluctance to pass more than the barest of news, 
bulletins are dull to the point of boredom. The P.B.C. sets 
itself a high standard of accuracy because, though it does not 
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THE B.B.C. IN WARTIME 


speak with the official voice, its news is regarded as authori- 
tative. This applies even more to overseas news bulletins 
than to home. The prestige of the B.B.C. slumped badly 
when its news of British landings in Norway was disproved : 
its interpretation of events was then far too optimistic. This 
lesson has been well learnt. Accuracy must not be sacrificed 
to speed, but the great advantage enjoyed by the B.B.C. is 
its technical ability to radiate news as soon as received. 
Instead of receiving encouragement to exploit this advantage, 
the B.B.C. finds itself tied hand and foot by a Ministry of 
Information which favours the Press at the B.B.C.’s expense. 
The Ministry has held up news received in the evening to 
enable it to be broadcast simultaneously with the appearance 
of the morning papers. There have been important instances 
of such a ban resulting in Germany broadcasting the news 
first. 

There has always been a natural jealousy of the B.B.C. 
on the part of the Press, and before the war no news could 
be broadcast before the 6 p.m. bulletin. The war killed this 
agreement, but the Press has successfully resisted any privileges 
being accorded to the B.B.C. in wartime. The B.B.C. is 
treated as regards war correspondents and facilities as on a 
parity with a single newspaper. It cannot build up its own 
news service, and apart from its news observers, it must 
construct its bulletins on news agency reports and official 
handouts.! In its monitoring service the Corporation has 
an advantage over the Press for speedy receipt of news, and 
this may ultimately prove a useful bargaining counter. 

Nor is the Empire any more amenable than the home Press, 
although less stringent censorship and the need to compete 
with enemy broadcasts has enabled Overseas news to be 
fuller and of greater interest than the Home news bulletins. 
Here the fault lies in insufficient differentiation in selection 
and presentation of news for different countries. In many 
foreign language services news bulletins appear to be trans- 
lations from the English instead of specialised material for 
the countries to which addressed. This is particularly the 
case for the smaller countries. Foreign staff is employed, 


’ Critics of B.B.C. reports of Parliamentary debates should remember that the 
B.B.C. has never been granted access to the Press galleries in Parliament. 
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but mainly in the role of translator and announcer. The 
knowledge and ability of the foreign staff is insufficiently 
drawn upon in the compiling of the news bulletins. Often 
they must work under the direction of those who have 
neither the specialised knowledge of the countries nor of 
the language involved. This is no doubt largely due to the 
growth of the overseas services outpacing some of the staff 
who were competent to cope with the peacetime services 
but insufficiently experienced in international affairs or 
politics to deal with war propaganda. Excellent as is much 
of the material broadcast in the foreign language services, 
notably in German, French, Czech and Italian, there are many 
of the B.B.C. staff whose jobs have grown beyond them and 
others who have been transferred from other departments to 
jobs to which they are not suited. It is often mainly a question 
of wrong casting. This applies to the Controller of the 
Overseas Division, Sir Stephen Tallents, whose qualifications 
as its Public Relations Controller did not include expert 
knowledge of international affairs. 

In total, B.B.C. overseas services appear large and their 
growth remarkable. In all, overseas transmissions occupy 
544 hours each day and cover the whole world. But when 
the time given to individual countries is examined, in a 
number of cases it is grossly inadequate. Following recent 
expansion, the Empire, the United States and Latin America 
are now well cared for, and Germany, France and Italy get 
about 4, 34 and 24 hours of programme time daily respec- 
tively. But our allies, Turkey and Greece, each have only 
three fifteen-minute news bulletins daily; Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary two each and Russia 
nothing at all. Such services are scandalously short. The 
B.B.C. often constitutes the only means by which exiled 
governments can address their peoples at home. There is 
ample evidence that the Czechs, the Dutch and the Norwegians 
listen regularly to B.B.C. broadcasts, running risks of fines, 
imprisonment and even death to do so. But the enlarged 
Norwegian and Dutch services occupy only about an hour 
a day each, Czech an hour and a quarter, and Polish 45 
minutes. Such services call for further development. To 
win and to hold to the British cause those suffering under 
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THE B.B.C. IN WARTIME 


German occupation is one object of our propaganda. To 
succeed in this we must keep these people constantly informed 
of the continuation of the struggle by their governments and 
prepare them for the part they must play when there is an 
opportunity to overthrow the Nazi regime. Much more 
needs to be done immediately to counter Hitler’s propaganda 
drive for his New Order in Europe. But we fail to tell of a 
new world as the outcome of a British victory. Failure to 
state our war aims in general terms is as great a handicap to 
our broadcast propaganda as shortage of transmitters is to 
its adequacy. There is a lack of imagination, direction and 
consistency in our broadcast propaganda, as was evidenced by 
the Vansittart “‘ Black Record ” broadcasts, and Government 
and not B.B.C. policy must be blamed. Changes at the 
Ministry are as necessary as they are at the B.B.C. 

Rapid growth of the Overseas services has had unfortunate 
repercussions on the internal affairs of the B.B.C. and accounts 
for some of the failings of the Home service. The Overseas 
Division has drawn from the latter some of its best men, 
and it duplicates programme planning and production. Each 
Division is jealous of its own panel of broadcasters and many 
of the ablest broadcasters in the Empire and North American 
transmissions are rarely if ever heard by home listeners. An 
excellent Radio Newsreel given in the American and Empire 
programmes is a topical magazine programme slickly presented 
which would almost certainly attract home listeners also. 
There is a tendency for broadcasting for Overseas and for 
Home to develop into separate organisations. There is need 
for fresh direction from outside to cut through the barriers 
which divide the one from the other and knit the Corporation 
into a unified whole. This would almost certainly make for 
better Home programmes, which to-day in the main show a 
deterioration on pre-war. In pre-war days the B.B.C. con- 
sciously provided programmes ahead of the popular taste. 
In wartime it seems to shun intellectual stimulus, to 
limit serious music to short concerts, and, apart from propa- 
ganda, to provide mostly lighter fare to entertain the troops 
and tired workers hour by hour. The B.B.C. defends itself 
on the grounds that listening conditions of the forces are poor 
and that with the curtailing of programmes for national 
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security the tastes of the majority must be given precedence 
over those of the minority. But the minority is badly treated 
to-day. 

Individual B.B.C. programmes do not call for much 
criticism. Much of its drama, features, documentaries and 
music is excellent ; some of its variety is the best available 
and some the worst. But the theatre organ is always with us. 
Presentation is often poor, and that renders fare unappetising. 
In home propaganda the B.B.C. acts as the handmaiden of 
every Government Department in putting their campaigns 
across, and there is thus a surfeit of Government spokesmen, 
many of whom ate poor at the microphone. In sum, there 
has been a failure by default on the part of the wartime B.B.C. 
Not dissatisfaction but lack of enthusiasm is the general 
reaction to broadcast programmes. That is where the B.B.C. 
fails. It has not succeeded in attracting an enthusiastic 
audience. The huge audience for news bulletins is there to 
hear the news, and as soon as it has heard enough it switches 
off. Mr. Churchill will get a colossal audience and so does 
J. B. Priestley, but these are the only two important radio 
personalities the war has produced for home listeners. 
Successful broadcasting attracts as large and enthusiastic an 
audience for regular commentators and programmes. Where 
are the Raymond Gram Swings and Dorothy Thompsons of 
the B.B.C.? It is these people who sway opinion and 
create. morale more effectively than officially conducted 
campaigns. 

But lack of enthusiasm for the B.B.C. is partly because 
the B.B.C. itself lacks enthusiasm. Fearful of the penetrating 
Parliamentary question, the Corporation has become ultra 
cautious. It has developed the faults of the Civil Service, 
but of a section of it whose spokesman has neither complete 
power over it nor knowledge of its job. The Minister therefore 
feels no loyalty towards it and blames rather than defends. 
What confidence can a staff have in a Minister who apologises 
to Parliament for his department and a Parliamentary 
Secretary who disavows its actions? Lacking direction and 
fearful of attack, the B.B.C. inclines to separate itself into 
unrelated departments each operating without consultation 
or collaboration with the others. The tendency is away from 
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consideration of broadcasting as a whole towards depart- 
mental work. Red tape increases, and with it meetings and 
memoranda, and the staff loses pride in its work. If the 
potentialities of broadcasting as propaganda’s chief weapon 
are to be exploited there must be not only drastic changes in 
the B.B.C.’s set up but also a new propaganda line. That is 
the Government’s responsibility. 











PARLIAMENT IN WAR-TIME 
By H. R. G. GREAVEs 


GROWING dissatisfaction with the administra- 

tion of Mr. Chamberlain in the early months of 

1940 was brought to a climax by the failure of 

our operations in Norway. The House of 

Commons then showed that it could bring down 
a Government in war-time by the action of a minority. That 
minority was a substantial and powerful one, it is true, and 
it was supported by a large volume of opinion outside the 
House as well as by Members of Parliament who were as 
yet unwilling to go into the Opposition lobby ; but it was 
nevertheless a minority, that could muster scarcely one-third 
of the votes of the House. 

The period here under review has seen remarkably 
successful military and naval operations carried out in Africa 
and the Mediterranean. In one of the now fairly infrequent 
surveys of the war situation the Prime Minister explained 
that success was attributable to preparations made in the 
summer of 1940 at one of the most dangerous moments in 
the development of the war in Europe. He thus gave evidence 
which reinforces the contrast. The House has at least this 
evidence of courage and far-sightedness to suggest that it 
has done well to repose confidence in his administration, and 
it has in fact shown no signs of seriously doubting its own 
wisdom in doing so. Questions and debates alike emphasise 
this remarkable unity of Parliamentary support. While the 
main issue of confidence is no longer under discussion, 
however, Parliament shows no signs of abdicating its 
associated function of vigilant supervision and the voicing 
of popular feeling. The most important measure passed 
during these three months, the War Damage Act, has been 
radically affected by discussions in the House. These have 
had their influence not by voting strength but by reasoned 
argument coming from all sides of the House. 

Events in Parliament, last spring and since, thus suggest 
the same conclusion as to the proper function of Parliament 
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in war-time when it contains a truly national Government, and 
when a more urgent need supervenes upon ordinary party 
divisions. There is evidence that Parliament is realising this 
and that Ministers are co-operating with it, in short that both 
are settling down to a conception of Parliament as a 
collaborating Council of State. On this ground it has been 
argued more than once from the floor of the House that 
issues should not in present circumstances be made a matter 
of “ confidence,” there being now no alternative Government. 
As Mr. Mander put it, in debate on the Disqualification Bill, 
“it seems to me that as we are all united in our support of 
a National Government, the proper way to achieve results 
is not by having Divisions or threatening Divisions, which 
are not effective, but by putting forward reasoned arguments 
to the Prime Minister, and if those arguments obtain support 
from all quarters of the House, the Government should take 
them into consideration and act in accordance with the wishes 
of the House. It is in that spirit that I put down an 
amendment.” 

The War Damage Act concerns the ordinary citizen more 
closely than any measure passed for a long time. It also 
provides the most complete example of this co-operation 
between the Government and the Commons. Described by 
the Chancellor as the most complicated measure he had ever 
been associated with, not exciuding the Local Government 
Act, 1929, it was also said to be the longest Bill since that 
dealing with the Constitution of India. There was so much 
criticism of it at the Committee stage that the unusual course 
was taken of recommitting it as a whole. The Chancellor 
himself accurately summarised the influence exercised upon 
its form and substance by the House. “I should doubt if 
in connection with a measure of this magnitude hon. Members 
have ever played such a considerable part in shaping and 
improving a Bill. There are some 150 Government amend- 
ments on the Order Paper, the great bulk of them being 
designed to meet points that were made by the Committee 
in the course of the debates. Some of these amendments are 
of a minor character, some are more important, and some 
affect the scope of the Bill considerably.” In fact, changes 
were suggested and incorporated in nearly every clause of the 
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Bill, and there was a genuine feeling that both the Treasury 
and the Board of Trade had done their best to co-operate 
constructively with the House. Tribute in this sense was 
paid by many Members, in particular by Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence and Sir Percy Harris. “‘ We have had a remarkable 
series of debates,” said the former, “and have covered an 
enormous amount of ground in a very short time. We have 
seen democracy at its best.” Sir Percy Harris added that 
“ the Chancellor has justified, in war-time, the working of the 
democratic machine. The House of Commons has been, for 
this Bill, a Council of State. We have been encouraged to 
make our contribution, and the result is a measure for which 
we all have to share responsibility.” 

It would be impossible in this short space to summarise 
in any useful way the terms of such a complicated and 
exhaustive statute. The Chancellor himself stressed, moreover, 
the provisional nature of the Act, which he thought would 
have to be improved upon in the light of experience of its 
working. But certain of the more substantial changes 
attributable to parliamentary discussion may be mentioned, 
and it may be worth pointing out that there thus passed on 
to the statute-book, as an almost entirely agreed measure, 
the first legislative attempt to cope with the problem of 
compensation for bomb damage. This happened eighteen 
months after war broke out; and yet no one could have 
anticipated, when preparations for a war situation were being 
actively made, that such damage would not be one of the first 
and most urgent problems with which the authorities would 
have to deal. 

Perhaps the change of most general interest is that affecting 
compensation for damage to furniture and personal belongings. 
The original proposal had been to give free grants in respect 
of essential furniture and clothing to a single person witha 
maximum income of {250 or a married couple with a 
maximum of £400. The Bill was amended to provide for 
a scheme whereby free cover and protection is to be given 
to everyone irrespective of income to a maximum total 
amount for personal chattels of {200 for a single person, 
£300 for a married couple, and with certain additions for 
other members of a household. Beyond that maximum there 
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is to be a voluntary insurance scheme with a premium rising 
from one to two per cent. 

While the principle is maintained that grants for damage 
to premises shall on the whole be made only where recon- 
struction is in the national interest, the provision that in cases 
of necessity a grant on account may be made for a house or 
business premises is not only maintained, but the maximum 
is raised from £500 to £800. Further, in view of the difficulty 
of fixing a just date for the estimation of values, March, 1939, 
being the date settled upon, the War Damage Commission, 
which is to be the chief executive instrument under the Act, 
is empowered to recommend a different method of assessment 
when the time comes for making any substantial body of 
payments. The whole situation with regard to mortgages 
was also considerably altered. Finally, important changes 
were introduced into Clause 1, which deals with the relations 
between the Commission and the Treasury; these secure 
first that directions issued by the Treasury on the advice of 
the Commission shall be of a general character, secondly that 
they shall not be construed as authorising the Commission 
to exercise any of its functions in a manner inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Act, and, thirdly, that they shall be laid 
before Parliament “ so as to secure the necessary control which 
the Committee thought desirable.” 

The Act thus goes a long way to satisfy the many doubts 
expressed originally in all parts of the House. In particular 
it meets the demand that there should be what amounts to 
a compulsory system of insurance for personal belongings. 
Instead of attempting to base this upon the collection of a 
new tax in the form of a special premium, it was decided 
that the most suitable basis was income as assessed for income- 
tax purposes, or in other words, that the burden should be 
borne by the ordinary tax-payer. It was also thus decided 
that there should be no differentiation between different parts 
of the country, some of which are less liable to damage than 
others. It was generally agreed that, broadly speaking, the 
chattel owners and the taxpayers of the country are one and 
the same body of persons. If there are still certain aspects 
of the Act which may call for further consideration by 
Parliament and the Treasury, they are probably in the main 
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concerned with mortgaged property, with the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and with public utilities. 

Other legislation passed during this period includes the 
Diplomatic Privileges (Extension of Immunities) Bill. This 
simply extends to members of foreign governments now 
domiciled in London—that “ miniature Europe,” as Mr. Eden 
has called it—the immunities accorded to their diplomatic 
representatives. There are two other important measures, 
however, which call for some comment. The first of these 
is the Determination of Needs Bill, and the second the House 
of Commons Disqualifications Bill. 

The Determination of Needs Bill was brought forward in 
order to implement a decision already announced by the 
Prime Minister in November as having been taken “ in 
response to representations from many quarters.” This of 
course was a decision taken by agreement in the Cabinet, 
and it was perhaps natural that great stress should have been 
laid, in particular by the Conservative members of the 
Government, upon the Cabinet’s unanimity. The Bill does 
not completely abolish the means test for unemployment 
assistance and supplementary pensions, although it professes 
to replace the household means test by one of “ personal 
need.” But it does exempt the first £5 a week in the case 
of a married couple from consideration, and 15s. a week 
for other members of the household. Mr. Bevin claimed 
that it thus accepted the revolutionary principle that for a 
household of four persons £6 10s. a week was a minimum 
standard, which must be reached before any member of it 
“could be called on to take responsibility for any other 
citizen even for board and lodging and shelter.” 

The Parliamentary Labour Party decided by what its 
spokesman, Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, described as an over- 
whelming majority to support the Bill. This decision was 
taken, although the Bill did not entirely abolish the test, 
on the ground that it was not only a substantial improvement, 
as was obvious, but that “ it shifts in general and in the main 
the obligation to look after those who are old or out of work 
from the family and the household to the community as a 
whole. The aggregation of the household means, which 
existed before, is abolished in this Bill, and the household 
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means test itself, as a principle, is gone.” ‘To end it as a 
principle only was not regarded as sufficient by some nineteen 
members of the Party, however, who voted against the Bill 
on the second reading, thus disobeying the Party decision. 

The House has shown itself disposed on the whole to be 
satisfied with the Government’s social policy. In the field of 
war strategy, if it has been critical on the two questions of 
man-power and shipping turnover, the Government has 
recently taken drastic action likely to remove the chief grounds 
of complaint for the moment, and the House has revealed a 
fuller confidence and less anxiety for secret debates, of which 
there have been only two. But on two other subjects the 
House has shown a tendency to be restive and not altogether 
convinced. The first may be fittingly called “ constitutional 
rights.” It covers such issues debated in this period as the 
detention of Captain Ramsay, the suppression of the Daily 
Worker, and the growing number of Members who enjoy 
office under the Crown. If this shows the anxiety of the 
Commons to preserve in their fullest sense the principles of 
democracy for which the war is being fought, the second 
subject upon which the House is uneasy is the closely 
associated one of propaganda. Are we proclaiming these 
principles either clearly or well enough to make them the 
potent arm for victory that they are capable of becoming ? 
There is even sometimes, in connection with the activities 
of the Foreign Office, a certain tendency to doubt whether 
these principles are as strongly held and applied as they are 
professed. 

The House of Commons Disqualification Bill came to be 
known popularly as the MacDonald Bill, because its immediate 
cause was the desire to allow the Minister of Health to retain 
his seat in spite of his appointment as High Commissioner to 
Canada. It is doubtful, however, whether in this case the 
popular view saw through to the central truth, in thinking 
that there would have been no need for such a Bill had not 
Mr. MacDonald wished to retain his seat. The confusions 
and complexities of the law on the subject are well known. 
{t is clearly illogical that a Member should be free to take an 
office in existence before 1705 and not one created more 
recently ; yet this appears to be the distinction between the 
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appointments of Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Stafford Cripps 
on the one hand and of Mr. MacDonald on the other. Equally, 
it is undesirable that there should be any doubt about the 
right of a Member to assist a Department of State with 
services of which he is specially capable ; yet such doubt was 
asserted by the Prime Minister to exist. The special case for 
such legislation at this time was the Prime Minister’s argument 
that he should be free to make any appointment he wished 
in war-time, without having any such valuable source of 
material as the Commons closed to him. As he put it, “I 
do not hesitate to say that five or ten years’ experience as a 
Member of this House is as fine an all-round education in 
public affairs as any man can obtain.” ‘To the counter-claim 
that this would mean the disfranchisement of a constituency 
his reply was that constituents like their representative to 
achieve eminence, as in fact they undoubtedly do. They 
would even be glad, he argued, “ to make a sacrifice in being 
inconvenienced if they think it conduces to the national 
advantage and safety.” As for the House itself and the 
Parliamentary tradition, it would gain, when the war is over, 
from “having in its ranks large numbers of Members who 
have played an important part in the great days through 
which we shall have passed.” But the real point of contention 
was reached when the Prime Minister flourished the White 
Paper, on which the actual services of Members in and out 
of the armed forces were listed, and claimed that it was a 
roll of honour. 

It was the size of this “roll of honour ” that evidently 
gave most cause for anxiety. Mr. Lees-Smith spoke of 
150 Members “helping outside the Services in the war 
effort”; Mr. Mander said, “ We have now something like 
200 or one-third of the Members of this House in one way 
or another depending on the Government. That is not a 
satisfactory state of affairs and it ought not to be encouraged. 
Indeed, the number ought to be decreased. There have been 
twenty-two new Ministers appointed since the war started, 
and with them they have carried their Parliamentary private 
secretaries. Indeed, there seems to have been a scattering of 
political largesse in the various appointments made, and 
sometimes it seems as if the appointments had been made 
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more for the purpose of satisfying party appetites than to 
meet the real necessities of the Departments concerned.” 
When to these figures are added the 116 Service Members, 
the reason for the concern clearly felt in several different 
quarters of the House becomes still more apparent. The 
Prime Minister, moreover, had clearly indicated the prospect 
of yet more appointments of this character being made. 
Undoubtedly a genuine fear existed not so much of direct 
corruption as of a loss of independence, and the development 
of what might be called a “packed House mentality.” 
Objection was taken, too, to the suggestion that the ordinary 
duties of Members were less important than their appearance 
on the “ roll of honour.” ‘I maintain,” said Mr. Oswald 
Lewis from the Conservative side, “ that a Member’s most 
useful work is as a Member of Parliament ” ; and this view 
was expressed equally emphatically from Liberal and Labour 
back benches. Sir Percy Harris thought it even more 
important in war than in peace. 

The House had asserted itself with some effect, and two 
concessions were announced by Mr. Attlee. The first, at 
which the Prime Minister himself had hinted, was the 
acceptance of Mr. Mander’s suggestion that the Select 
Committee appointed to enquire into the whole question of 
Government appointments should make its recommendations 
for war-time as well as for after the war. The other was to 
consider giving full particulars of further appointments and 
thus to afford an opportunity for debating them. 

A certain suspicion of executive encroachment was also 
evident in the discussion of the report of the Committee of 
Privileges on the detention without public trial of Captain 
Ramsay. The most effective criticism centred in the fact 
that the Committee had accepted without examination the 
word of the Home Secretary that the detention had not 
taken place as a result of anything said by the Member within 
the House, but was due to his activities outside Parliament. 
It was agreed, however, that for such activities a Member 
should not be treated differently from any other citizen. 

In the case of the suppression of the Daily Worker and 
the Week, there was little disposition to argue the merits of 
either paper. The consistent attempt to damage the war-effort 
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appointments of Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Stafford Cripps 
on the one hand and of Mr. MacDonald on the other. Equally, 
it is undesirable that there should be any doubt about the 
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his reply was that constituents like their representative to 
achieve eminence, as in fact they undoubtedly do. They 
would even be glad, he argued, “ to make a sacrifice in being 
inconvenienced if they think it conduces to the national 
advantage and safety.” As for the House itself and the 
Parliamentary tradition, it would gain, when the war is over, 
from “having in its ranks large numbers of Members who 
have played an important part in the great days through 
which we shall have passed.” But the real point of contention 
was reached when the Prime Minister flourished the White 
Paper, on which the actual services of Members in and out 
of the armed forces were listed, and claimed that it was a 
roll of honour. 

It was the size of this “roll of honour” that evidently 
gave most cause for anxiety. Mr. Lees-Smith spoke of 
150 Members “helping outside the Services in the war 
effort”; Mr. Mander said, “ We have now something like 
200 or one-third of the Members of this House in one way 
or another depending on the Government. That is not a 
satisfactory state of affairs and it ought not to be encouraged. 
Indeed, the number ought to be decreased. There have been 
twenty-two new Ministers appointed since the war started, 
and with them they have carried their Parliamentary private 
secretaries. Indeed, there seems to have been a scattering of 
political largesse in the various appointments made, and 
sometimes it seems as if the appointments had been made 
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more for the purpose of satisfying party appetites than to 
meet the real necessities of the Departments concerned.” 
When to these figures are added the 116 Service Members, 
the reason for the concern clearly felt in several different 
quarters of the House becomes still more apparent. The 
Prime Minister, moreover, had clearly indicated the prospect 
of yet more appointments of this character being made. 
Undoubtedly a genuine fear existed not so much of direct 
corruption as of a loss of independence, and the development 
of what might be called a “packed House mentality.” 
Objection was taken, too, to the suggestion that the ordinary 
duties of Members were less important than their appearance 
on the “ roll of honour.” “I maintain,” said Mr. Oswald 
Lewis from the Conservative side, “‘ that a Member’s most 
useful work is as a Member of Parliament ”; and this view 
was expressed equally emphatically from Liberal and Labour 
back benches. Sir Percy Harris thought it even more 
important in war than in peace. 

The House had asserted itself with some effect, and two 
concessions were announced by Mr. Attlee. The first, at 
which the Prime Minister himself had hinted, was the 
acceptance of Mr. Mander’s suggestion that the Select 
Committee appointed to enquire into the whole question of 
Government appointments should make its recommendations 
for war-time as well as for after the war. The other was to 
consider giving full particulars of further appointments and 
thus to afford an opportunity for debating them. 

A certain suspicion of executive encroachment was also 
evident in the discussion of the report of the Committee of 
Privileges on the detention without public trial of Captain 
Ramsay. The most effective criticism centred in the fact 
that the Committee had accepted without examination the 
wotd of the Home Secretary that the detention had not 
taken place as a result of anything said by the Member within 
the House, but was due to his activities outside Parliament. 
It was agreed, however, that for such activities a Member 
should not be treated differently from any other citizen. 

In the case of the suppression of the Daily Worker and 
the Week, there was little disposition to argue the merits of 
either paper. The consistent attempt to damage the war-effort 
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was generally admitted. But exception was taken to the 
method of suppression. Upon this it was claimed on the 
one hand that the process should have been a judicial one, 
the editors being given the opportunity to reply in open 
court. It was contended that the power given to the Home 
Secretary had been granted when invasion was thought to 
be imminent, and on the ground that in the circumstances 
of an invasion there would be no time to wait upon judicial 
decision. The official reply was that no such undertaking 
had been given, that judicial process would take two or 
three months, and that there would be nothing then to 
prevent a suppressed paper from starting again under a 
different name. There was clearly, however, some genuine 
belief that the fear of invasion had been used to facilitate 
the granting of such extreme executive powers which could 
then be used in other circumstances than those envisaged by 
Parliament. On the main issue of the wisdom of suppression 
there was less disagreement than anxiety about its possible 
effects on editors of other journals. It was alleged by Sir 
Richard Acland that “there has been a case already where 
prima facie evidence of a first-rate scandal was submitted to 
an editor, and he replied : ‘ It is no use my investigating that 
because we have been warned.’” It was further pointed out 
that no such drastic action had been taken during the last war. 
On the whole, however, here as in the other two cases dealt 
with above, the House’s anxiety at executive powers was 
directed less against actual abuse than against the possibility 
of its extension. 

“The House of Commons,” said Mr. Mander in the 
debate on the Disqualification Bill, “is really a symbol of 
what we are fighting for ; it is part of our war and peace aims, 
and I hope we shall not take any steps which will prevent it 
shining during the war as brightly as it has done all down 
the centuries.” Concern at the absence of any clear definition 
and publication of peace aims continues to be expressed, 
and indeed has become more frequent. It cannot be separated 
from another question, with which Parliament has also shown 
a growing concern—foreign propaganda. If pressure on 
Ministers for a declaration of aims continues, it has in fact 
been encouraged by official statements indicating that such 
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a declaration might be expected soon. Some retreat seems, 
however, to have been made from this decision. It appears 
that the definition may have been found on examination to 
be even more difficult than had been at first supposed. The 
Government’s attitude has now ceased to be that such a 
declaration is unnecessary; rather is it that the right time 
must be chosen, and that there must be preliminary agreement 
with other Governments. Upon this there is no disposition 
in the House to be unreasonable. But there is undoubtedly 
a certain feeling that the Government may be a little too 
ready to assume that the excellence of our cause and intentions 
is as fully appreciated outside the Government itself, and 
particularly in enemy and occupied countries, as it is within 
that circle. 

“T entirely agree,” said Mr. Attlee, “that a knowledge 
of the cause for which we are fighting is a vital weapon in 
this war.” That the Ministry of Information, and still more 
the B.B.C. since propaganda to a closed Europe is now 
go per cent a matter of broadcasts, are concerned with a vital 
aspect of war strategy has been a consistent argument from 
many quarters in the House. Although tributes have been 
paid to this side of our war campaign, there is clearly a 
widespread belief that all is not well with it. The contention 
has been made that since we cannot hope to put as large 
an army into the field as the enemy, we should make a fuller 
use of the principles which are our real strength. That the 
Nazis themselves are afraid on this score is proved, it is 
suggested, by the very size of the Goebbels machine. The 
Germans and the Italians, not to mention the oppressed 
peoples, ought to know what they can hope for from an 
Allied victory. But, if such propaganda is to be more 
effectively carried on, it needs first that better ammunition, 
in the shape of a counterblast to the vaunted Hitler “ new 
order,” should be put into the hands of the Ministry and 
the B.B.C. 

The extent of this feeling may be gauged by the fact that, 
apart entirely from the many Questions on peace aims and 
the fact that this subject has been raised on the adjournment, 
the work and organisation of the B.B.C. have been twice 
raised on the adjournment, once on the Address, and once 
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debated in Committee of Supply. The substance of our 
broadcast propaganda has been criticised. Especially has the 
allegation been made of a certain hangover from appeasement 
days, in regard to Italy, for instance, in the failure to attack 
Fascism as distinct from Mussolini. The Ministry has 
admitted that we should address Italy “in the voice of 
Garibaldi.” 

Besides the substance of propaganda three general causes 
for dissatisfaction with the present position have been alleged. 
It has been argued that there ought to be a more centralised 
direction. Propaganda ought not to be at the mercy of any 
Government Department, such as the Foreign Office, which 
likes to impose a directive. Diplomats and officials often 
ptefer silence and generally have no experience of political 
journalism ; they ought not therefore to be able to interfere. 
The fact that several of the points of criticism were not 
replied to itself suggests that, as the Minister admitted, the 
liaison between his Department and the B.B.C. was incom- 
plete. The appointment of an “Advisor” for the home 
service and another for the foreign service, now announced, 
was no doubt an attempt to meet this general defect. Secondly, 
it is claimed that there is too much secrecy on the research 
and advisory work being carried out, and that this whole 
work has been treated rather as an offshoot of an organisation 
devised for quite different purposes. On the point of secrecy, 
the Minister’s reply is, in effect, that the work of his Depart- 
ment is so closely associated with war strategy that there is 
a risk of help being given to the enemy. Finally, on conditions 
of work, both as to building space and as to the quality and 
quantity of the personnel, strong criticism has been put 
forward, it being even alleged that the claims of other depart- 
ments have been allowed unreasonably to stand in the way 
of urgent needs. Here the Minister has admitted some, at 
least, of the defects, and claimed that they were in course of 
remedy. The general conclusion, however, would seem to 
be inescapable that the organisation of our propaganda effort 
has been allowed to be something of a Cinderella in relation 
to the other departments, and to be both later devised and 
less efficiently co-ordinated than the more obvious “ Service ” 
ministries. The accident—from the point of view of wat 
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strategy —that the B.B.C. was a semi-independent corporation 
without direct Parliamentary control may have been allowed 
to place obstacles in the way of the best development and the 
speediest. If so, this is surely strong further evidence of the 
importance of the chief function of Parliament in war-time, 
that of directly supervising departmental activities. 








TOWARDS A REGIONAL EMPIRE 


By Donatp CowIlz 


HE British Empire overseas has so far owed its 

major developments to unsought wars. There is 

no need to recapitulate the familiar epochs, but the 

point will be accepted that the great conflicts of 

the last two hundred years have directly influenced 
the precocious growth of the British colonies, and latterly 
Dominions overseas. It is early yet to look for the definite 
effects of the present struggle. But at least one trend can 
already be discerned. 

This is a tendency on the part of the overseas Empire to 
re-organise itself in what may be described as strategic 
groupings, with a political significance that conforms 
curiously with the latest or regional theory of international 
development. What philosophers vaguely plan for the 
ravaged structure of political society in the Old World is 
already in action here. That the phenomenon is fortuitous, 
and a typical product of the British capacity for muddling- 
through, does not detract from its importance. 

A legitimate complaint before the war was that no obvious 
provision had been made for the co-ordination of Imperial 
defences in event of hostilities. It was urged that the 
Dominions and Colonies should be organised to march as 
one man with Britain and France at the given signal. Such 
an atrangement might not only check each movement of 
an enemy combination at the beginning; it might even 
dissuade the aggressors entirely from going to war. But 
little or nothing was done. The British Government could 
not presume to act as Imperial dictator. The Dominions 
found it hard to believe, in their isolation, that war was 
really possible. Co-ordination was confined to military 
technicalities. 

On the outbreak of war a strategy for the Empire as a 
whole had to be worked out from scratch. The experience 
of 1914-1918 was little help. Japan and Russia had been our 
allies then, and the Mediterranean had been initially cleat. 
There had been no imminent threat to the British arsenal and 
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trade routes by air-borne attack; Britannia still ruled all 
the waves. New methods would be needed in a world of 
potential enemies everywhere, whose great air-forces and 
under-water fleets outnumbered the defenders. There was 
also the realisation, kept very much in the background, that 
the French military machine, chief of our weapons on land, 
had a dangerously different temper from the same arm in 
1914. 

F So the British Empire improvised hastily. It is 
unnecessary to describe all the tactical details. Everyone 
should know by now how the Dominions and Colonies 
entered the war, what they contributed at once, and where 
they began to fight. If the Ministry of Information has often 
failed, it has been signally successful in its Empire publicity. 
But wider, strategical trends shaped slowly. They followed 
the needs of each moment, not taking definite form until a 
situation had been stabilised by events. 

Thus that announcement on August 19, 1940, that a 
permanent joint board on defence would be set up by the 
United States and Canada for the northern part of the western 
hemisphere, was greeted as an accomplished fact with some 
surprise, if little real appreciation. In the previous war 
Canada had acted as a useful bridge between Britain and 
America, but only in matters of business, such as dollar 
exchange and the placing of orders for munitions. It had 
been expected that she would perform these services again 
on a larger scale. This sudden arrangement for strategic 
consultation involved a concept that had never before 
entered the minds of many people, and that was slow to enter 
them now. 

Admittedly the arrangement was vague. There would 
be staff consultations; a co-ordination of American and 
Canadian plans to resist any German thrust against the New 
World. Greenland would be mutually watched ; perhaps a 
strategic highway built through British Columbia to connect 
Alaska with the continental United States. But Canada 
announced other decisions at this time. Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives would be exchanged with the Latin American 
republics. Canada would take part in the defence of 
Newfoundland, Iceland and the West Indies; and on 
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August 22 a general agreement was reached between Canada 
and Newfoundland on defence issues. The admittance of 
the United States to bases on British territory in the Western 
hemisphere was already a likelihood, and Canada was 
conducting liaison here. When statesmen talked about the 
problematical conditions of a British defeat they openly 
presumed that the rallying-ground for the broken forces of 
the Empire would be Canada. 

Thus it transpired that under the impact of war, and to 
meet the necessities of the military moment in the absence 
of a concrete, previous plan, Canada was becoming the 
instrument of political evolution along new lines. The 
British Empire could have been conceived as a collection of 
cells, each cast off by the British Isles at the centre, but all 
mutually interdependent, and helpless without each other, 
all contributing to the common-weal. Now one of those 
cells, faced with the necessity of self-preservation, was itself 
hurriedly developing a local connection. 

Perhaps it is unwise to pursue the analogy too far as yet. 
But it must be insisted that the Canadian development was, 
and is, nothing so simple as a move for amalgamation with 
the United States. The far-sighted administration of Mr. 
Roosevelt has certainly harnessed the pan-American tendency 
to its star, but that tendency, for Canada, has been an occasion 
for free expansion in unison with her neighbour, rather than 
a sinking of British identity in an American pool. And it 
might be noted that such a preservation of identity has been 
assisted by the very conditions of war, under which the 
United States as a neutral dare not cohabit openly with the 
belligerent Canada. 

But the Canadian example must not be over-stressed, or a 
development which has been marked in all parts of the Empire 
will be dismissed as peculiar to a part and correspondingly 
without a wide faetdiaes. There is next, in geographical 
order, the case of Australia, New Zealand, and other British 
territories of the Pacific. Three important trends have 
emerged here. 

The first is the increasing endeavour of Australia and New 
Zealand, since the Canadian success, to make a similar 
arrangement for military consultation with the United States. 
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Until the unfortunate death of Lord Lothian, there were 
constant consultations in Washington on this matter. The 
attention of the British Ambassador was necessary because 
the use of Singapore and other British bases in the Pacific 
by the United States was a bargain-counter. But the Southern 
Dominions had, and have, no desire to bargain. Their single 
object, after the shocks of 1940 and the example of Canada, 
is to see the establishment of a mutually-protective and 
indigenous political system for their area. 

Although the matter must be dismissed quickly, it is of 
far-reaching importance and exceedingly complex. The lead 
has been taken by Australia. What would happen to the 
Southern Dominions if Britain were lost and the Navy 
defeated ? What may happen in any case with markets for 
Australian and New Zealand produce in the Old World 
increasingly restricted, by military action and a growing 
tendency on the part of the Old World to provide its own 
supplies? These unanswered questions have convinced 
prescient Australians, notably Mr. Menzies the Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Casey the Minister in Washington, that something 
must be done now to provide alternative safeguards and 
economic outlets. 

A closer relationship with the United States, and indeed 
with all the Americas, would go far to resolve the problem. 
Therefore Australia and New Zealand have been assiduously 
working for, initially, a consultative pact with the United 
States similar to that concluded with Canada, and funda- 
mentally, a confederation of all the English-speaking 
communities around the Pacific basin. Certain foreign 
communities, such as the Dutch East Indies and the 
French Pacific islands, would be included. That is the first 
trend. 

Second, there has been the significant tendency of the 
Australian and New Zealand military effort. Australian units 
have strengthened Singapore; a New Zealand cruiser 
steamed across the Pacific to assist in the destruction of 
the Graf Spee; the bulk of the Australian and New Zealand 
land contingents went in the steps of their fathers to 
Suez. Their chosen task has been to guard the narrow entry 
of Europe to their southern, inviolate seas. But both 
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Dominions on this occasion have kept a disproportionate 
number of men at home. This is because of Japan, an always 
imminent threat to the Antipodean lands themselves. Thus 
Australia and New Zealand to-day are conscious of their 
indigenous responsibilities as never before. And _ that 
consciousness has been underlined by the third trend. 

This is the emergence of India as a chief arsenal and 
supply depot for the Southern hemisphere. At the end of 
1940 a conference was held in Delhi between representatives 
of all British communities east of Suez and from many parts 
of Africa. Such a meeting was unique in the history of the 
Empire. Other conclaves had taken place in Dominions, 
but none before as between the members of a region for 
purposes of greater regional safety and competence. At this 
conference Australia and New Zealand were confirmed in 
their war-time realisation that they would be more comfortable 
in the future as members of a self-contained group within 
the British Empire than as increasingly independent national 
states. 

But the Delhi Supply Conference had other than Anti- 
podean significance. The most remarkable feature, perhaps, 
was that it had been convened by the Government of India 
itself. Admittedly the elected representatives of the Indian 
people took no part. But the suzerain power had seen fit to 
entrust India with the novel task, and, as the negotiations 
proceeded, it became apparent that India’s industrial and 
financial interests, besides the fighting-races, were more than 
ready to execute it. The task was, briefly, that India should 
extend a hand to the Pacific Dominions and Colonies on the 
one side, and the African territories on the other. She 
should act as the central depot of supply and exchange in a 
self-contained economic and military system. The Pacific 
territories and those of Africa would produce raw materials 
and certain manufactures; India with her teeming man- 
power would chiefly produce manufactures from those raw 
materials, and pass them on to the likely theatre of war in the 
Middle East. In the event of hostilities with Japan, India 
would stand behind both Malaya and Australia and New 
Zealand. 


The value of this arrangement should be obvious at once, 
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but doubters need only glance at a globe or map. India was 
made to be the keystone of a southern federation. Congress 
politians will doubtless retort that “ made ” is the operative 
word, to which it can only be replied that any such arrange- 
ment is a gift to India whose value will be more and more 
appreciated in coming years. 

Moreover, the arrangement has already borne brave fruit 
in the success of General Wavell’s army against the Italians. 
India provided some of her best troops for that force, whose 
fundamental purpose is the defence of India, and she supplied 
a great part of the equipment and munitions. 

So we come to Africa, linked on the one side to this 
southern confederation, but basically an isolated unit. South 
Africa is far from Australia, remote from Canada. Has she 
a part in the emerging scheme of self-contained groups within 
the Empire ? General Smuts replied to that question a few 
months ago. While visiting the Union forces in East Africa 
he told the men that they were building “a greater South 
Africa which will ultimately stand foremost in a United 
States of Africa.” Did he coin a phrase there which will set 
the pace for future developments in these parts ? 

There are great difficulties to be overcome, but funda- 
mentally it is a stirring picture. You can regard it if you like 
as the consummation of Cecil Rhodes’ vision, or the ultimate 
destiny of every good Africander, or the practical politics of 
Federal Union. The prospect is a confederation of like- 
minded states in the continent of Africa, led at first by the 
most highly-developed state, South Africa, but ultimately of 
equal status. When South Africa sent her troops to Kenya 
last year she made a practical demonstration of her potential 
influence. Yet it must be admitted that a serious difficulty 
has to be overcome here. 

This is the attitude of a large section of South African 
Opinion towards the coloured problem. Inheriting the old 
prejudices of the voortrekkers, and superimposing upon 
them new and equally unpleasant racial theories imported 
from modern Europe, the large and influential Africander 
parties have stated it as their definite policy that Africans 
must remain “‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” If 
there are more potent bogeys than “ British Imperialism ” 
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and “Jewish Capitalism ” to these sturdy rebels of reaction, 
they are British experiments over the northern borders with 
native enfranchisement, land ownership, indirect rule and the 
like. Allied with this, the Africanders clamour for a complete 
cession by the British Government of the Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland Protectorates to the Union of 
South Africa, not to mention eventual transference of East 
African territories on similar terms. 

Since the sole object, indeed, the driving-force of arrange- 
ments for unified blocks within the Empire would be the 
greater political well-being and economic efficiency of the 
inhabitants, it is difficult to see how Africander prejudices 
can be reconciled with General Smuts’s otherwise admirable 
dream. Indeed, the only way out might be an essentially 
defeatist one, namely the division of British Africa into two 
separate spheres of union. 

Colonies in this survey have hitherto been lumped 
in, according to geographical circumstance, with nearby 
Dominions. But certain colonies in Africa could conceivably 
be allotted a prouder destiny, if they have not helped them- 
selves to it already. It is notorious how before the war the 
East African colonies would invent insuperable obstacles to 
collaboration with each other. Much was made of different 
systems of native rule in each, conflicting economic interests, 
and the like. Yet these colonies since the war have acted 
almost as one unit. Successive conferences between colonial 
executives have led to a pooling of resources and man-power ; 
there has been a great, and surprisingly successful huddle- 
together in the face of a common danger. 

These East African colonies could, with Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, be amalgamated in a new African 
Dominion. Territories of West Africa, perhaps French, 
Belgian and Portuguese colonies, even Mediterranean pro- 
tectorates from Palestine to Libya, might eventually join the 
association. If South Africa preferred to remain outside 
and renounce the power, influence and profit which proper 
participation would accord her, then it would be her mis- 
fortune. The power of attraction would probably be so 
great, however, that eventually those South Africans 
responsible for their country’s lack of imagination would be 
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elbowed out of the way by the more farseeing—as in the 
present war. 

Has the pattern been made clear? It is by no means 
fanciful. We see Canada creating a distinct sphere of interest 
for herself and making valuable friends ; Australia and New 
Zealand are intent upon a similar arrangement for the Pacific ; 
India is already cast for the role of economic clearing-house 
in the Southern hemisphere, with British connections east and 
west ; the South Africans are openly fighting for “‘ a United 
States of Africa,” which conforms theoretically at least with 
the ideas of the British colonies farther north. The spectacle 
is of a world-wide association of kindred states deliberately 
aiming at de-centralization but also at local or regional 
collaboration. 

The long, political words tend to confuse the issue. 
Perhaps it is clarified best by another look at the circumstances 
that have fathered the development. Primarily they are 
strategical circumstances. It was realised after the fall of 
France, especially, that the United Kingdom was going to 
find it difficult to maintain all her communications with the 
overseas Empire. The loss of the French Navy was, perhaps, 
the worst blow of all, and the entry of Italy into the war soon 
increased our naval responsibilities still further, while the 
bellicose attitude of Japan made it necessary to prepare for 
naval warfare in the Pacific. That worst bogey of Imperial 
strategists might yet be realised, a state of affairs in which the 
scattered Dominions and Colonies would be progressively 
cut off from the mother country, herself so dependent upon 
them for supplies, and they quite helpless without her ships 
and market. 

Therefore the word went out that each Dominion must 
prepare to look after herself if necessary. Overseas the advice 
was received merely as confirmation of what had been feared 
and thought. Canada knew now that she must come closer 
to the United States, and prepare to carry on the British torch. 
Australia and New Zealand realised that they must rally all 
the forces of goodwill in the Pacific. India prepared to succour 
those armies in Africa and the Middle East. South Africa 
sent troops north. 

And there the subject peters out. To take it any further 
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would involve dangerous speculation at the present time. 
Moreover, it would be misleading to seek for bold outlines 
of the future where there are only vague shadows. Perhaps 
too much has been made already of tendencies that might 
have no more than a temporary significance. 

But the wishful thinker has his opportunity if he likes. 
The increasing trouble with that old British Empire was its 
economic organisation. The parts were kept in leading- 
strings, economically, and the centre was choking herself 
in the effort to hold those strings together. Most of the 
Dominions had reached the stage where they could no longer 
rely upon primary production alone for a sufficient livelihood, 
but where the encouragement of secondary industries directly 
conflicted with the interests of their best primary customer. 
And yet debts continued to shackle them to that customer. 
Whereas Britain herself had reached the stage where neglect 
of her own primary industries was reacting dangerously upon 
the health and strength of her overseas as well as the 
increasingly vital home markets. The commerce of the 
Empire was slowing-down, as populations were decreasing, 
and potentially valuable resources were remaining unexplored. 

An organisation of the Empire in regional groups would 
solve many of those problems. It would also provide a model 
for the rest of the world in the difficult days of post-war 
reconstruction. Let us hope that the present tendencies may 
receive proper encouragement ; let us study and guide them, 
so that their brave promise may not be overwhelmed in the 
upheavals to come. 
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Tue DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN FRANCE (1870-1939). By D. W. BroGAn. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 215.) 
ROFESSOR BROGAN has with this brought off an achievement 
to be proud of : he has written a grand, if not a near-great book. 
It is not to be expected that he should have the same intimate 
knowledge of France and insight into the very crevices of French 
life, that he has of the United States and the American way of life: a 
man may make one foreign country his own, as Bodley did France, but 
hardly two foreign countries—that would be extravagant and uncon- 
vincing. For that reason he has, wisely, not followed the analytical, 
descriptive and allusive method of his American Constitution, but taken 
to plain, straightforward, historical narrative. For some that may be a 
disappointment of expectations, but this is really a stronger and more 
mature book, for Professor Brogan is really an historian and not a 
political thinker. 

But what an admirable historian he is; his qualities and gifts are 
peculiarly in place with such a subject. For one thing—it is such a 
relief in an academic historian—he is a skilled and practised journalist, 
and knows how to write vividly and interestingly. The history of 
France in the past seventy years provides plenty of scope for, and even 
demands, vivid and interesting treatment. Then, again, beneath the 
caustic comments and the apparent cynicism, Professor Brogan has a 
real impartiality of mind, a just judgment—or suspense of judgment. 
He is a disillusioned writer, with no toleration of humbug or moral 
pretentions: in that he speaks for his generation. And everywhere 
there are interesting strokes which bespeak his omnivorous reading : 
the Mayor of Strasbourg who appropriately died after making his 
protest against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, Cézanne in Provence 
hiding from the police who wanted to take him for the army, Courbet 
in charge of the destruction of the Vendéme column. 

The book might have had for its motto that revealing sentence of 
Flaubert describing the attitude of a meeting in 1848 towards a dis- 
tinguished professor who was addressing it: “Bien qu’on l’aimat tout a 
Vheure, on le haissait maintenant, car il représentait I’ Autorité.” How like 
the French that is! In a way it is the moral of the whole history of the 
Third Republic and accounts for the weakness in so much of French 
political behaviour. Professor Brogan makes very just strictures upon 
the badness of French Parliamentarism. From the very beginning the 
miserable deputies set themselves to fight for their own hands as against 
the interests of strong executive government and the long-term interests 
of France. They wrecked Gambetta’s hopes of a great national pro- 
gtessive party after the English model which might have given France 
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the stable, yet representative, government it stood so badly in need of. 
They were always jealous of the country’s great men: they turned 
their back on Thiers, they rejected Gambetta, Jaurés was never once in 
office, Clemenceau was turned down after rendering superb services to 
the nation. (“Did I hear a cock crow?” he said to some nauseating 
type who was assuring him that he hadn’t voted against him for the 
Presidency.) The Presidency itself, which should have been an office 
of power and significance to the state, was deliberately kept insignificant 
by the deputies and filled by a succession of nonentities, ending up with 
the inferior Lebrun, who was at least respectable when many of them 
had not even been that. Is it any wonder that the political history of 
the Third Republic has been the unedifying spectacle it has been? The 
wonder is that with such a political system France should have made 
the great achievements she has in the past seventy years: her Empire, 
Indo-China, Morocco, her record in the war of 1914-1918, her local 
administration, French education and science and culture. 

All the same, it has been evident to those who have watched France 
in the post-war period that there was something profoundly wrong, 
and of a political and social character. Professor Brogan brings out, 
and it is right to remember, the terrible blood-drain of the last war 
upon her vitality: proportionately more than twice that upon this 
country, and we are in a position now to know what we lost in leadership 
and vigorous conduct of our affairs in consequence. France made a 
very wonderful effort towards recovery after 1918, for which she has 
not received due credit. After all, France is always more worthy of 
respect than Germany: after 1870 the French did get down to recon- 
structing the life of the nation upon solider foundations than before ; 
they made their greatest achievements in painting, in music, science and 
poetry, after defeat. The Germans after 1919 sulked and could think 
of nothing but their vanished vision of a Europe in which they could 
hector and bully smaller peoples as they pleased; they never acknow- 
ledged even to themselves their responsibility for the war of 1914-1918. 
The French were much more prepared to cut their coat according to 
their cloth ; they have rather fallen over backward in their readiness to 
do so in the last few years. 

The root trouble all through the history of the Third Republic, and 
for that matter of the nineteenth century, has been the fissiparousness 
of French society : an undesirable consequence no doubt of the French 
Revolution. By the defeat and exclusion from power of the old 
aristocracy, French politics lost something in grace and public-spirit 
which English political life kept. By reaction, a defeated and excluded 
governing class divested from responsibility and uprooted from power, 
took to courses the criminal levity and folly of which are enough to 
disgust an attentive reader of this book. The political idiocy of Henri V, 
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the doctrinaire stupidity of de Broglie’s Constitution—though he was 
rather a great and good man, the disgraceful financial support given by 
such aristocrats as the Duchesse d’Uzés to an adventurer like Boulanger, 
the wickedness of the French upper-classes in the Dreyfus affair, their 
determination to defeat the ends of justice, the nefarious role of the 
Catholic Church in French politics: all these things show that there 
was nothing to expect from the Right. Was there anything more to 
be expected from the Left ? 

The French Left had one great man to offer not only to their 
country, but to Europe: a man of great idealism and courage, a genial 
spirit: Jaurés. It is possible that in the end Europe may find greater 
inspiration in his tradition than in that of the more sombre, uncom- 
promising Lenin. Professor Brogan sees well the greatness of Jaurés 
and how it was he whom France needed above all after the war. In 
her relations with Germany, in the struggle of her better impulses 
against the merely destructive vindictiveness of a Poincaré, “‘ what was 
missing in that opposition was not brains or courage; it was Jaurés. 
There was now no one to rise to the heights of the great argument and 
appeal from the narrow, honest and largely irrelevant logic of the lawyer 
to the spirit of the community of men, including Germans. It was in 
the years that followed the Armistice that the loss of the great tribune 
was most felt. Perhaps it would have needed a German Jaurés, too, to 
make true peace between the neighbouring nations. But a French 
Jaurés would have been a beginning.” 

The French can hardly be held responsible for not producing a 
German Jaurés; and though they may be held responsible for killing 
their own, or at least condoning his death, they did at least produce 
him. In the tragedy of Jaurés lies, in a nutshell, the whole tragedy of 
contemporary Europe. 

It is rather shocking that the French have never even produced a 
good biography of their great leader. But in Professor Brogan we have 
somebody with all the gifts and the knowledge to write a really great 
life of Jaurés. He would put us all under an immense obligation if he 
would undertake it: the book would have an importance not only for 
this country and for France, but for the Europe which is shaping itself 
out of the misery of the ruin of all our hopes. 

A. L. Rowse. 
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Apvisory Bopres: A Srupy oF THEIR UsEs In RELATION TO CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT, 1919-1939. Edited by R. V. VERNON and N,. 
MANSERGH. (George Allen c» Unwin Ltd. s20pp. 18s. net). 

HIS book is the result of an enquiry instituted by the Politics 

Research Committee of Oxford University into bodies appointed 

to supply government departments with advice from the outside 

world. The “ outside world” for this purpose means persons 
who are neither Ministers nor Civil Servants. 

The subject is one of great interest. Sir Arthur Salter, the Chairman 
of the Committee, asserts that the proper use of advisory bodies is the right 
answer of representative democracy to the challenge of the corporative 
state. One would hesitate to go so far as this although recognising 
the importance of the institutions which help to bridge the gap between 
the departments of state and the citizens or their voluntary associations, 

It is doubtful, however, whether the scope of the enquiry was 
conceived in a sufficiently comprehensive manner. The use of outside 
advisory bodies is less significant than the growing tendency to associate 
the lay element in the active work of government, whether on the 
advisory side or in connection with executive functions. An investigation 
into the place of the layman in the entire administrative process might 
have yielded a more valuable result. 

There are nine principal chapters in the book. The first is devoted 
to the use of advisory bodies in connection with the reform of the 
machinery of government. These comprise the Royal Commission on 
Electoral Systems, the Haldane Committee on the Machinery of Govern- 
ment, the Conferences on Devolution and the House of Lords, and the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers. The remaining chapters are concerned 
with the use of advisory bodies by the Treasury, the Board of Trade, the 
Board of Education, the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Labour in its 
industrial relations work, the Unemployment Assistance Board, the 
Mines Department and the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Each of these chapters is written by a different author; and as is 
inevitably the case with such books, the standard of achievement varies. 
By far the best chapter is that on the Board of Education, by Mr. John 
Graves. This is particularly fortunate, since the Board of Education is 
far ahead of all other Departments in successfully using the services of 
advisory experts in a systematic manner. The Consultative Committee 
of the Board has played a dominant part in moulding educational policy 
in a progressive direction during the past twenty years. “ On a general 
view,” Mr. Graves semarks, “the Board’s advisory bodies are to be 
congratulated on the part they have played in reforming the educational 
system of this country both internally and externally.” Their work might 
have been still more conspicuous if the Board’s attitude towards publicity 
had been a little bolder. 
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The Ministry of Health, by contrast, has persistently failed to under- 
stand the importance of advisory bodies or to work with them in a 
successful manner. Four Consultative Councils were established in 1919 
to deal with Medical and Allied Services, with Local Health Administra- 
tion, with National Health Insurance, and with General Health questions. 
None of them performed work of any importance after 1921 or even 
survived. The Ministry of Health has also allowed the report of the 
Hadow Committee on Local Government Officers, one of the most 
constructive documents of our time, to fall into oblivion. When an 
advisory committee was established in 1934 to assist in administering the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, the Minister damped down its 
activities by stating that although the function of the committee was to 
give him advice as occasion may require, he did not consider that this 
would involve the preparation of annual reports. He stated that the 
committee’s activities would be recorded in the annual reports of the 
Ministry of Health—a promise which was not carried out in the event. 

The Ministry of Health may excuse itself, Mr. Spann observes, by 
arguing that it has no wish to engage in fundamental reforms. This 
raises an aspect of the subject which only Mr. Graves deals with in an 
adequate way. In the chapter on the Treasury, Mr. Brown declares that 
the May Committee on National Expenditure was “ most effective ” ; 
that the Geddes Committee (which produced the Geddes Axe) was “ of 
almost equal effectiveness”; and that other bodies were of varying 
degrees of effectiveness. Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, in his chapter 
on the Mines Department, condemns the Sankey Commission as “ the 
outstanding case of an unsuccessful committee of this kind” ; and in his 
view the nationalisation of the coal royalties in 1938 cannot be traced to 
the influence of the Sankey Commission since it did not occur until 
twenty years later. 

Judgments of this kind which are unrelated to any criteria of 
“effectiveness”” are meaningless. Surely mere acceptance by the 
Government of the day and the translation of recommendations into 
action cannot be the sole test of “ effectiveness.” A more important 
question would be whether an advisory body penetrates to the heart 
of a problem and deals with it wisely and well. Part of the task of such 
bodies is to educate the public—witness, for example, the revolutionary 
change of ideas consequent upon the publication of the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission. Mr. Sidney Webb has somewhere 
remarked that the time-lag in Britain between changes of opinion and 
action resulting therefrom is about twenty years. 

Mr. Graves does at least put the matter in some perspective by 
pointing out that the success of an educational reform on a large scale 
requires the active co-operation of four distinct groups: the Board of 
Education and the Treasury, the local authorities, teachers and parents. 
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Elsewhere he makes some extremely suggestive generalisations con- 
cerning the optimum size and character of the personnel of advisory 
bodies, and the principles they should follow in drafting their reports. 

Some of the chapters are stilted descriptions of a somewhat formal 
character. But even the less interesting essays are worth reading for the 
sake of occasional sidelights. It is, for example, revealing to be told by 
Mr. Brown that after 1928 the Treasury omitted to refer important 
questions of new policy to expert bodies on the ground that it did not 
consider that any body which was progressively minded enough to give 
acceptable advice would carry sufficient authority to be useful. It is 
interesting to be informed that in recent years “it has become almost 
impossible to regard Bank of England advice to the Treasury as outside 
advice at all.” It is a striking fact that “in deciding upon the most far- 
reaching economic change since the middle of last century [tariff reform] 
the Government neither sought nor acted upon the advice of an advisory 
committee.” 

It will be seen that this book is a useful contribution to social science, 
although its merits are mainly on the descriptive side. With the exception 
of Mr. Graves, Mr. Spann and one or two others, the contributors have 
not brought sufficient thought to the subject to produce a clear body of 
conclusions or principles. The book must therefore be regarded to some 
extent as a quarry from which useful facts can be extracted. 

W. A. Rosson. 
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Tue CAMBRIDGE History OF THE BrITISH Empire. Volume II. The 
New Empire, 1783-1870. XII and 1068 pp. (Cambridge Press. 505.) 
HE century covered by this volume is an extremely interesting 
| | and important period in the development of the British Empire. 
It starts immediately after the devastating shock of the loss of 
the North-American colonies and ends just before the violent 
outburst of imperialism of the second half of the 19th century. Though 
it is therefore anterior to what is popularly considered the creation of our 
modern empire, the foundations of everything built in the years 1880 to 
1914 had really been laid between 1783 and 1870. This is true of both 
the Dominion and the Crown Colony and Protectorates systems. The 
effect of the loss of the American colonies is dominant throughout the 
period, profoundly influencing the psychology and the shape of the new 
empire. It can be traced indirectly in the acquisition of Australia, for the 
British Government went reluctantly to Australia only because it had to 
find some place to which it could send the convicts previously transported 
to North America. It can be traced directly in the Durham Report and 
the psychology of a long line of British Governments which, under its 
influence, gradually evolved the system of relationship between colony 
and mother country, eventually defined as Dominion status. It can be 
traced finally in the imperialistic pessimism which was almost universal 
in all parties until quite late in the period and which made Colonial 
Secretaries so reluctant to acquire territory or “ accept responsibilities ” 
overseas. Indeed, it is only when the period is intensively studied, as 
it is in this volume, that one realizes fully how persistent was the impulse 
of the men and administrations “‘ on the spot ”—e.g. in Africa—to extend 
imperial responsibilities and how persistently it was thwarted by the 
refusal of the home government to accept them. 

The main themes of this volume are the growth of the representative 
or parliamentary government system in the future Dominions, the growth 
of what is now the Colonial Empire and the evolution of the Crown 
Colony type of government, the abolition of the slave trade and of 
slavery, and the movements of population within the empire. The 
volume follows the scheme and method established for the series. The 
scheme is chronological and the method that of the agricultural small 
holding. There are 23 chapters and nearly 20 different authors. The 
excessive multiplication of authors and breaking up of subject matter 
have considerable disadvantages. The book is a work of reference for a 
historian rather than a history, for the history is blurred by the facts and 
by the overlapping of so many historians. It is also disturbing that, as 
was to be expected where there are nearly 20 authors, there is marked 
difference in the merits of their contributions. Some of the chapters have 
little or no distinction; a few of them are extremely good, e.g. The 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, by Professor Coupland, Colonial Self- 
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Government, 1838-1852, by Mr. J. R. M. Butler, and Free Trade and 
Commercial Expansion, 1853-1870, by Mr. H. J. Habakkuk. 

The whole work suffers from one serious defect. It is written 
throughout almost entirely from the point of view of the imperialist, while 
that of his victims is neglected. Thus out of 900 pages the number which 
deal with the effects of imperial rule or the growth of empire upon the 
native inhabitants is exiguous. Every other aspect of empire is minutely 
recorded and investigated except this. This is particularly the case in 
such a chapter as that on the development of the Crown Colonies by 
Mr. Guillebaud. There, for instance, we are told a great deal about the 
immigration to the sugar colonies, including that of indentured labour, 
but it is almost always from the point of view of the planter. The “ real 
value ” of such immigration is considered from his point of view, whether 
it ensured to him “at least a minimum number of workers on whom 
he could rely ” or “a continuous flow of docile labour.” We are told 
much about the effect upon the British planter of abolition, of the land 
system, and of preferential duties and their abolition. Constitutional 
questions are discussed at length both in this and in other chapters. 
About the conditions of life created for the indentured labourer, the 
negro, or the Creole we are given very little information. It is significant 
that statistics are supplied about the value of estates relieved of mortgages 
in St. Lucia and the value of Peruvian guano imported into Barbados ; 
no statistics are given which would throw light upon the rates of wages 
paid to indentured or free labour or upon the standard of living of the 
“* docile labour ” or of the negro population which was less docile. This 
statistical one-sidedness is characteristic of the whole volume. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
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British WorkING Crass Po.trics, 1832-1914. By G. D. H. Coxe. 
(320 pp. Routledge. 75. 6d.) 
HE British working class, for many years the least advanced 
proletariat in the most advanced capitalism, is a fascinating 
subject. Mr. Cole’s history of its political development has 
done it justice, but it is hard to review, for it would be pointless 
to recapitulate and foolish to detract. The book is “a monograph 
dealing with but a single aspect of the social development of British 
society during the past hundred years”; nevertheless the background 
emerges by implication and one is made to realise the extraordinary 
extent to which our sheltered economy has influenced even the most 
advanced political parties. 

Revolutionary socialism, that is, socialism which aims at a peaceful 
or forcible reorganization of society as opposed to the amelioration or 
effortless evolution of the existing system, is the product of capitalism 
in distress. The distress may be caused by the conflict between the 
middle class and their predecessors in power, by the hardships caused 
by industrialization, by imperialist competition, or by the failure of 
capitalism through its own inward contradictions. England after 1850, 
like the United States at a later period, was almost undisturbed by these 
afflictions and had, in consequence, no serious revolutionary movement. 
The political history of the workers was, and to a large extent still is, 
the history of the trades unions. It is, up to 1914, a record of successive 
victories in parliament, gained, partly, through the sectional conflicts 
of the ruling classes, partly by the direct threat of organized labour’s 
potential strength. But these were not socialist victories. The purpose 
of the Trades Union leaders and of those who elected them was, not to 
supplant the employer, but to bargain with him. The policy may appear 
unheroic, but given the economic realities of the time it was inevitable, 
and, in that it did better the condition of the worker, correct. It was 
natural that Marxism, the doctrine of catastrophe, should fail at a time 
when British capitalism was near its apogee and that as the trades unions 
gradually came into collision with the employing classes they should 
look to theorists who derived not from Marx and Engels, but from 
Gladstone or Chamberlain. Even so the socialist leaven worked slowly 
and I have no doubt that Mr. Cole is right in saying that “ the Labour 
Party, right up to 1914, was not a Socialist but a Trade Union and social 
reform party, looking to the Liberals, under pressure, to carry into effect 
instalments of its demands.” When, immediately after the last war 
Labour did at last challenge the Liberals, it was to a Fabian that it looked 
for its first full length declaration of policy. But by then the catastrophic 
period had begun and the violence and tempo of events demanded, 
not Fabian, but Scipian measures. In the next great conflict between 
the Unions and the employers the Unions were defeated. 
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The impact of capitalist crisis has produced a revival of Marxism in 
that class from which the Fabians were recruited. Unfortunately the 
English Marxists have become completely estranged from organised 
labour. They have for the most part worked in or for a party which, 
despite its energy, courage, and enthusiasm, is regarded with indifference 
and hostility by the masses. In this way the Trades Unions, robbed 
of their natural allies among the intelligentia, remain a headless body, 
while the communists are become a bodiless head. It will be a major 
disaster in an era of disasters if that é/an which drove so many of the 
younger intellectuals towards scientific socialism is killed by the centri- 
fugal zigzags of the third international, and Mr. Cole’s suggestion of 
a non-policy educative propaganda organization is therefore very much 
to be welcomed. Until the rank and file of the labour movement can 
be familiarised with the nature and problems of socialist politics the 
best of programmes will remain sterile. It is enormously to the interest 
of the Trades Unions that this education should be attempted, for, when 
the development of capitalist crisis (a development greatly accelerated 
by war) reaches a certain point, it is lack of political education that leads 
to disaster ; the leaders, accustomed to thinking in terms of collaboration 
with capital, are flung to the Right (as in England in 1931), while the 
unemployed, the badly employed, and the politically inexperienced 
section of the masses go to the wilder and woolier sections of the 
Left, or, what is far worse, to the pseudo-Left of the fascists. Only 
the steadying influence of theoretical education can give the necessary 
force to keep the leaders and the rank and file united. 

In his last paragraph Mr. Cole says that his purpose in writing this 
history of the earlier phases of the political Labour movement: “has 
been to bring out clearly the need for a positive effort to re-create the 
legion of inspired and untiring propagandists for Socialism whose work 
made the Labour Party possible.” It is to be hoped that he will succeed 
as well in this effort as he has in his purely historical capacity. 
QUENTIN BELL. 
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Tue Ukraine. By W. E. D. Aten. (xvi, and 404 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 215.) 
(O write a good book on the Ukrainian question is perhaps 
impossible, but it is none the less unfortunate that the Cambridge 
University Press, presumably because they regarded a disin- 
terested standpoint as the chief qualification for handling the 
subject, should have selected, as the author of what is evidently intended 
to be a standard work, a writer whose acquaintance with the Ukrainian 
question is based on second-hand information. Mr. Allen has produced 
a competent compilation from extensive sources, and in so far as the 
work does provide an account of the sequence of historical events 
which is otherwise lacking it has some value for the student of history. 
But in the sections dealing with recent events the writer’s lack of any 
conception of historical development, or any theory of social evolution, 
is a very serious defect. His unscientific and shallow hostility towards 
the governments of Czechoslovakia, Poland and U.S.S.R., might be 
intelligible and excusable if it resulted from a burning conviction of the 
justice of the Ukrainian nationalist cause, but this conviction is lacking, 
and the central issue, the real significance of Ukrainian nationalism, is 
quite obscure. 

It is admittedly extremely difficult to form any opinion as to the 
real significance of Ukrainian nationalism to-day. Nineteenth-century 
continental nationalism still shows a remarkable semblance of life long 
after the conditions which made it a liberating force have passed away : 
it is now a respectable instrument of British foreign policy, and it is 
still the only framework within which a certain group of eminent experts 
on international affairs can and will think. But few of those whose 
thinking is to-day so deeply conditioned by nineteenth-century categories 
are able to realise how their class significance has changed—from being 
a literary and academic ideology of freedom in the nineteenth century 
nationalism to-day has degenerated into a vested interest of the 
bureaucracies. Hence the ease of Hitler’s recent conquests. 

Yet Ukrainian nationalism is peculiar in that it has not become 
a vested interest, and its advocates have been martyrs, in Russia possibly 
in spite of themselves. But what is its real inspiration ? All the national 
movements of the mid-nineteenth century (the Czech and Irish are 
obvious comparisons) had certain features in common with the Ukrainian, 
deriving from their academic origin: the extraordinary emphasis on 
language as a political factor, the wish dream of a mythical Golden Age 
in the remote past when the oppressed race was a Great Power, and the 
idealisation of primitive forms of economic life, in which the peasants 
are regarded as culture bearers. 

All these features emerge from Mr. Allen’s description of the 
nineteenth-century movement, and one is left to conclude that these 
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ideals are still characteristic of present-day Ukrainian nationalism. If 
they are, it is very difficult to believe that this kind of nationalism is 
in any sense a real force. The great early period of peasant revolt 
seems to have left no mark, and peasant interests do not apparently 
influence the Ukrainian attitude to the Polish domination, though one 
would expect the land question to be all important. Mr. Allen makes 
no attempt to elucidate the nature of the real motive power, and so 
cannot throw any light on the problem of how far the outbreak of 
Ukrainian nationalism in the winter of 1938-39 was purely induced by 
Nazi propaganda, and how far the accusations in the Soviet trials in 
1930-31 were based on fact. 

Without some assessment of sccial forces it is difficult to accept the 
writer’s judgments as well founded even when they appear to be correct. 
It is surprising, in view of his rather peevish hostility to the Soviet 
government, to find that he is against separatism: “ the destiny of all 
these peoples must be a Russian destiny, in the sense that the fluvial 
network of the Great Eurasian Plain is one geographical and economic 
whole, out of which it is impracticable, and would be unreal, to carve 
separate and politically independent national units.” On this aspect 
of European equilibrium (in spite of a tendency to shift his standpoint) 
Mr. Allen has done valuable service in pointing out how far back the 
French policy of the cordon sanitaire goes in history and how damaging 
it has been to the races of the European hinterland. 

In the concluding chapter on the development of economic life 
inside the Soviet Union, the treatment lapses into a guide-book standard, 
comparable to the Soviet Union’s own method of describing economic 
progress. It is unfortunate that a theme of so much interest should 
be treated by a writer without economic training. 

DorEEN WARRINER. 
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Democracy’s Last Barrie. By Francis WiLuiAMs. 296 pp. (Faber. 
8s. 6d.) 
HIS is a most timely book and should be studied closely by 
the many people who are concerned about our war aims. 
Mr. Williams holds that this is a war for democracy and that 
therefore our major war and peace aim is democracy. It is a 
war, too, for civilisation, for, though the two are not coincident, no 
society can be civilised to-day which has not within it a good deal of 
the yeast of democracy. Beginning from such considerations, Mr. 
Williams is brought up sharply, as many other writers and thinkers 
have been, by the fact that the last war was also a war for democracy, 
that it ended in a victory for democracy, which in 1920 seemed to be 
firmly established throughout the world, and that here it is again in 
1941 fighting desperately for life. In the first part of his book he faces 
this paradox of history; and analyses the triple challenge to democracy 
which has been flung down by the Communism of Soviet Russia, the 
Fascism of Mussolini’s Italy, and the National-Socialism of Hitler’s 
Germany. It is a very good analysis of these three authoritarian systems 
and of the nature of their challenge. Mr. Williams does not deny that 
each contains within it a dynamic and revolutionary element, but he 
shows that there is nothing in their origin or evolution to support the 
claim that they represent “the characteristic doctrine of our time” or 
that “they must inevitably replace outworn democratic traditions.” 
The origin of the establishment of communism in power over the vast 
area of Russia was a desire for peace among the millions of Russian 
peasants. It was not a reaction against the failuze of democracy. 
Communism subsequently evolved into the dictatorship of a minority 
party and later into the dictatorship of a single man. Italian Fascism 
originated in the desire of a small minority for war. It was not a 
characteristic doctrine of its age, for it had no doctrine at all. It estab- 
lished itself in power by an efficient strategy of political violence. It 
never had the support of the majority of the Italian people. There is 
nothing in its history or achievements to show that it is anything but 
inferior to a democratic system. Communism as an international system 
has been a complete failure, foreign imitators of the Soviet Government 
having proved futile and ineffective except as disintegrating factors in 
national life ; Italian Fascism, on the other hand, has had “ powerful 
imitators in several of the unstable and undemocratic states of Central 
Europe.” But it has nowhere established itself among the mass of the 
people in a democratic country. 

National-Socialism differs from both Communism and Fascism in 
being a popular movement. It is based upon a racial mass mythology 
and is therefore more stable and dangerous than the Russian or Italian 
authoritarian systems. Its real power, however, does not come from 
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any ability to offer a constructive alternative to democracy. Its appeal 
is to unmreason, to fear and to hatred, and it established itself on the 
post-war misery and poverty of the German people and the failure of 
democracy to implement its own principles and create a society which 
offered both liberty and security. Here is the lesson, Mr. Williams 
argues, which democracy must learn if it is going to win this war and 
the peace. It must establish a dynamic democratic society offering 
liberty and security both within the nation and internationally. But if 
we are to do this internationally, we must first see that our own society 
is really dynamically democratic. 

In the second part of his book Mr. Williams dissects the social 
anatomy of Britain. Here again his analysis is vigorous and able. He 
shows how the existing economic system and the retention of the 
vestigial framework of the old political system and social traditions 
have created a bastard democracy, lethargic but complacent. He traces 
the disastrous and undemocratic effects of this upon various regions of 
national life—economic, educational, and imperial. But he is not 
content with mere analysis. He offers at the end of his book a concrete 
programme of reforms which must be begun at once during the war 
and carried on into the peace. The details of his proposals should be 
studied in his own pages. They are mainly based upon recognition of 
the fact that it is only by reform of the economic system that it is possible 
to restore its dynamic power to democracy. The stultification of 
democracy, and the consequent challenge to it from authoritarianism 
and the inevitable breakdown of civilisation, are directly due to our 
allowing the whole of society to be enslaved to the economic system 
of private property and profit. This makes the values of economic 
self-interest the determining factors in society, but those values are 
contradictory of the values of democracy. If the challenge of the three 
totalitarianisms is to be met and finally defeated, we must restore the 
social values of democracy and see that in every part of our society 
they are dominant over the values of the profit maker, the stock market, 
and the speculator. 
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